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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
__the best Fariunoooes Foods. 


Church of @ngland “=~ 
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“A NEW SYSTEM The Best Provision for Old Age Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
or to the Head Office, 
assurance. | ‘PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. 9 «1. xine st., cuearsive, 
Without Medical Examination. ee ee er mee SE eT Erg ITT oy LONDON, E.C. 

















£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 

Send for copy of the 

we LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 

and read 

INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; I7 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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i. tm» 
FACE Vinolix ECZEMA 
SPOTS + ECZEMA 
THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. 


FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS, Etc. 
FACE eee CZEMA 
‘ For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious.’—Bady. 


‘An Emollient C for the skin in E » Rash, etc.’—Lancet. 
S POT S n Emollien ream for e skin in Eczema, Rash, etc an ECZEMA 


Is. Od., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 




















LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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The LIST OPENED on THURSDAY the 16th inst., and CLOSES SATURDAY the 18th inst. 


WA Civ EF L,i nN E. 


LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LONDON, Etc., to BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


PERSIAN GULF, MELBOURNE, 


SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, Etc. Ei. 


STEAMERS. 





* RUTHENIA, 5400 Tons * LUCANIA, 
tIONIA, . 3 LYCIA, : : 
NIAGARA, : , S108 ws EUROP A, 
* Now building by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Limited. 








Tons. } t ISAURIA, . . . 5330 Tons. 
. ETOLIA, ‘ R . ; 3269 ,, 
CUBA, . 2119 ,, 





+ Now building by Harland & We olff, L imited. 











THE MACIVER STEAMSHIP Co.. Limitep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 to 1890.) 
SHARE CAPITAL £750,000, divided into 75,000 SHAREs of £10 each. which is now offered for Subscription, payable as follows :—£1 on application, £1, 10s 


on allotment, £1 one month after allotment, 41 three months after allotment, and the balance, if required, in calls not exceeding £1 per share at intervals of not less th: 


three months. 


undertaking, in part payment of the purchase money. 
interests of the Company. 


The Hon. G. Ernest P. WitLoucupsy, Settrington House, York. 


DEBENTURES, ... . 


The Directors reserve the right to issue £150,000 of these Debentures, which will bear interest at 
Any Debenture not so applied 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Tue Ear or Giascow, Captain R.N. (Director of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company), Kelburne, Fairlie, N.B 


; . £250,000. 
5 per cent., and constitute floating charges over the Company's 
i will be issued only if and when it may be deemed advantageous so to do in the 


, Chairman. 


Sir Henry C. Manceg, C.I.E. (late Engineer, Government Persian Gulf Telegraphs, Kurrachee), Bedford. 


Josep H THomMsoN, Esq., 
*CHARLES MaclIver, E sq., Steamship Owner, Liverpool. 
*WiLL1AM MaclIver, Esgq., Steamship Owner, Liverpool. 


J.P., Alderman of the City of Manchester, and a Commissioner of the Upper Mersey Navigation. 


*Henry Maclver, Esq., Steamship Owner, Liverpool. 


Being interested in the Vendor Company, will not act until after the completion of the purchase. 


: BANKERS, ' 
THE MANCHESTER AND LiverRPOOL District B: yr COMPANY (Limite p), L iverpo ol, Manchester, London, and Branches. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND (LIMITED), I 


“dinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. ' 
Hit, Dickinson, Dickinson & HILL, Liverpool. 


AUDITORS. 3 — : . 
Murray & Co., 104 King Street, Manchester, and 23 Bucklersbury, Mansion House, London, E.C. Tr. W. Reap & Co., Castle Street, Liverpool. 
BROKERS. : . . 
| Glasgow—FRASER, KiRKPATRICK & SMITH. 


London—SaTTERTHWAITE & Co., 6 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Liverpool—HENry B. Hassate & Son. 


MANAGERS. 
D. & C. Maclver, Liverpool, Manchester, and London. 


Manchester—104 KiNG STREET (temporary). 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire and develop the established business 
T of the City of Liverpool Steam Navigation Company, Limited (inc luding the 
line of passenger and cargo steamers now engaged in the East Indian trade, 

and additional ships now in course of construction), and to meet the demand of 
hippers for a high-class line of steamers between Glasgow, Liverpool, 


The vessels included in the purchase are as follow : 


passengers ands 
and the Australasian ports. 


Name. Tonnage. Builtin Name. Tonnage. 

Lycia . ° - 3280 1888 | Isauria . : - §330 | 

Etolia. ° - 3269 1887 | Ionia ‘ ; - 5330 Now 
Niagara. . 3104 1883 | Ruthenia. ' - 5400 piling 
Europa , - 2308 1881 Lucania . ; - 5400 

Cuba 2119 1883 


The vessels now in service are classed 100 Ar at L loyd’s, and those now under con- 
struction are being built to the same classification, and represent a tonnage of 
35,540 tons gross register. 

"The purchase price for the whole of the properties, etc., proposed to be acquired 
is £514,000, which was based upon a preliminary valuation of the fleet only (which 
is now shown by the certificate of Mr.’ Preston to be an under-estimate), although this 
Company acquires, in addition to the nine steamers, all coal, plant, gear, etc., the 
goodwill of the business and the benefit of contracts since the dateof the contract for 
sale, to which reference is hereafter made. 

Mr. John Preston, the well-known shipbroker and 
Directors of the Comp any W ith the following certificate : 


valuer, has furnished the 


E.C., Fume 24, 1891. 





*93 and 94 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
* DEAR SIRS,—In accordance with y« ur instructi ons, I have care fully valued the steamers 
** Lucia,” ** Etolia,” ** Niagara,” ** Europa,” and ‘* Cul now owned by the City of Liverp: 01 
and I have also examined the plans, specifications, etc., o 


Steam Navigation Company (Limited) ; 
the steamers “ ‘Asauria and “* Tonia,” now build ing g by Messrs. Harland & Wolff, and the 


** Ruthenia " and “ Luca s by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. (Limi te d), and 


I am of opinion that aes actual sale the said nine steamers is £522,000.—Yours truly, 
‘JOHN PRE Roce’ 





Messrs. D. & C. Maclver, who have been the managers of the City of Liverpool 
Steam Navigation Company (Limited), since its formation, and who have agreed to 
act as managers of this Company, have reported to the Dire ctors as follows :— 

‘64 and 65 TOWER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, Fune 24, 1891. 

@‘ GENTLEMEN,—As managers of the City of Liverpool Steam Navigation ( mpeny (Limited), we 
ce ertify that it has a sound and well-established business between L iverpool, 
principal ports of India, including Kurrachee, Bombay, Calcutta, etc. By the a lit ion of the new 
steamers now building that line will be grea tly developed, and in our opinion it will be a highly 
lucrative branch of ‘the C ompany’s operations. With respect to the Australasian trade, the 
reliable and extensive information we have obtained satisfied us that an enormous amount of cargo 
is available for vessels which offer the advantage of an expeditious conveyance by steam, and that 
the limited number of steamers now trading be tween Live rpool and Australasia is a cause of great 
inconvenience and serious loss to the merchants and shippers. The contracts = additional high. 
class twin-screw steamers for the Australasian trade have been made by the City of Liverpool 
Steam Navigation Company (Limited) with our strong approbation, and in our ju igment the valua- 
tion of £522, as the present value of the nine vessels proposed to be transferred is a fair and 
prudent valuation of the vessels in question. Assuming the purchase will be arranged at £514,000, 
we have prepared and herewith submit calculations which show profits of trading sufficient to pro- 
vide average annual dividends of at least 10 per cent. after allowing for all working expenses and 
depreciation. So strong is our confidence in the future success of this enterprise that we ratify the 
use of our name in association with the Company, and we, with a few personal friends, will subscribe 
£200,000 towards the capital of the new Company.—Yours truly, D. & G. MACIVER. 


asgow, and the 











OFFICES. 


64 and 65 Tower Buitprncs, Liverpool (Registered). | 


PROSPECT U S. 


| years. 


Manchester—CuARLTON & ILLINGWORTH. 


SECRETARY. 
T. A. BeL_vew, F.S.A.A. 


London—25 COLLEGE HILL, >. (temporary), and 23 BUCKLERSBURY, 
Mansion He okey EC (temporary). 


An agreement has been entered into with Messrs. D. & C. MaclIver whereby they 
undertake the management of the Company for a period of not less than fourteen 


Messrs. D. & C. MaclIver’'s long and successful association with the management 


| of steamships, and their high reputation in the shipping and commercial world, 


| added to the large financial stake they will have in the Company, should be a 
| sufficient guarantee that their estimates are carefully « alc ulated, and that the man 
| agement of the Company will be vested in practical and effi ient hands. 
The steamers of the Maclver Line have long x been most favourably known by 
underwriters, the rates of insurance being of an exceptional character, and with the 


adoption of twin engines and twin screws, etc., the largest ships of the Company's 


| 
| 
| fleet cannot fail to still further increase the cor fidence now enjoyed by the line. 
The business and ——— will be acquired as from the 1st of January 1891. 

The contract of sale made the 24th day of June 1891, between the City of Liverpool 
| Steam Navigation Company, Limited, of the first part, Charles Maclver, Henry 
| Maclver, and William Maclver, of the second part, the Corporate Trust (Limited), 
| of the third part, and the MacIver Steamship Company (Limited), of the fourth 
| said purchase price, of all legal and other 


part, provides for the payment of the 
steamers, 


| expenses attending the negotiation of the purchase, the valuation of the 
and the incorporation and registration of the Company, and also all brokerage, 
advertisements, legal and other expenses attending the formation of the Company 
down to, and including, allotment. In relation to these and other matters, arrange- 
ments have been entered into with various persons ; also, arrangements have been 
made for guaranteeing the subscription of capital, which may constitute contracts 

within the meaning of the 38th section of the Companies Act, 1867. There are also 
| various contracts connected with the business to be taken over as a going concern, 
| which it might be inexpedient to publish. Applicants for shares must be deemed to 
waive the insertion of dates and names of the parties to any such contracts or 
arrangements, and to accept the above statements as a sufficient compliance with 
the Act. 

The contract of sale gives the directors the option of paying £150,000 of the 
purchase-money by debentures of the Company, constituting part of a total issue 
limited to £250,000, and bearing interest at 5 per cent. perannum. If debentures 
are issued they will constitute a “flo: ating charge over the undertaking. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, the Contract of 
Sale, the Valuation of Mr. John Preston, and the Report of Messrs. Maclver, can 
| be inspected by any intending subscriber at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 


Company. 
Applications will be made for quotations on the London, Liverpool, Manchester, 


and Glasgow Stock Exchanges. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Applic ye can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 


BANKERS, SouiciTors, Brokers, and Aupirors of the Company. 
Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying the prospectus, 


and forwarded with a remittance for the amount of the deposit to the Companys 








Bankers. 
In any case where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and 


| 
| when the number of shares allotted is less than the number of shares applied for, the 
surplus will be credited in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHE D. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN 
veil ater 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by F. KENYON, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
. Small Paper Edition, post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in bue kram, 48. 6d. 


2. Large Paper Edition, post 8vo, limited to 150 Copies, ros. net. 
still to be had. 


,* Both Editions containan Autotype Fac-simile of a portion of the Original MS. 
IN THE PRESS. 


A few copies 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. With the 
Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE Lone, M.A. New Edition, uniform with Long’s Translation of 


‘Antonius,’ and Mr. Kenyon’s ‘ Aristotle.’ 
1. Small Paper Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, at the 
Chiswick Press, and b: pund i in buc kram, 10s. 6d, 
ae arge Paper Edition, Two Vols. . post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 21s. net. 
Subscribers for the Large Paper Edition shouk 1 send in their names at once, as 
copies will be supplied acc ording to the date of application. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


EDEN. By Robert Bripces. An Oratorio in Three Acts, set to 
Music by C. V. Stanrorp. The Words only will be published by Messrs. 
3ell, in Two Editions. 
1. Small Paper Edition, of rors copies, fcap. 8vo, paper wrapper, 2s. net. 
2. Large Paper Edition, of 109 copies, demy 12mo, printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound in parchment, 6s. net. 
NEW vOLY ae OF PREBENDARY SADLER’S CHURCH COM- 
ENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

THE EPISTLES OF SS. JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 
AND JUDE. With Notes, Critical and Practical, Introduction, and we 
Excursuses. I. On the Statements of St. Paul and St. James re specting — 
cation. II. On St. John’s Doctrine of the New Birth. By the Rev. M. 
Sapter, Rector of Honiton, and Prebendary of Wells. Crown 8vo, Poo 
cloth, 6s 

VOLUME II. NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EURIPIDES. A Literal Prose Translation. By E. P 
CoterinGE, B.A., Translator of ‘ Apollonius Rhodius.’ In Two Vols., crown 
8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraclida—Supplices—Troades 

—lIon—Helena. 

Vol. II. Andromache—Electra—Bacche—Hecuba—Hercules Furens—Phcenissxe 

—Orestes—I phigenia in Tauris—Iphigenia in Aulis—Cyclops. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
RIDING. By W. A. KERR, V.C. Double volume with numerous 


Illustrations, 2s. 


RIDING FOR LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. With 


numerous Illustrations. 1s. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Carden. 
- DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


Annual Summer Sale 





Debenham & Freebody beg to announce that their Annual Sale of 
the Season's Surplus Stock will commence on Monday, July 6th, 
and be continued during the month. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 


RICH FUR-LINED CLOAKS 


Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the 
Salvage Stock of Fur-lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Freres (Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., and Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 
CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half the usual price. Detatled 


Catalogue on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WICMORE ST. AND WELBECK ST., W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





( *hildre en's bordered .. 1/3) 8 Hemstitched : \ N 
Ladies : F = | Ladies’ 2/tr4 hs 
Gents’. as mad a a | Gents’ ee oo «3/2 a 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/tt per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Stro ng Hue ke iback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2 24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN?COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cl th, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress?Frederick of Germany.) 
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ROWLANDS 
Saaz ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 

: “@\WHITENS THE 
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BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


ty . ROWLAND & SON: S 
a MATT OO CARDEN 





Sold 7 Cc Cher nists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


CRAMER'S GREAT GITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 








Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the smal! six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 





Please name this Publication. cecal cain 


from 85 to 800 guineas. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just Ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, ros. 


LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By RanpALt Tuomas Davipson, D.D., Dean of Windsor, 
and Witu1aMm BenuaM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
TIMES.—‘ The book is ‘valuable and interesting, a clear and authoritative account of the manner in 
which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history of his time. 
STANDARD.—‘ The biography is one which must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the 
history of a most important period. 
ABRIDGED EDITION OF py ee LIGHTFOOT’S ‘APOSTOLIC FATHERS.’ 
Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Comprising the 


Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epistle of S. Ignatius, the Epistle of S. 
Polycarp, the Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of the Elders 
preserved in Irenzus. 
Revised Texts, with short Introductions and English Translations. By the late J. B. Licutroor, D.D., 
D C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited and completed by J. R. HARMER, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
— College, ” Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
d 


The Introductions throughout (with the exception of those which deal with the Text, and the short 
prefatory note to the Fragments of Papias) were either written by Dr. Lightfoot for this work, or are 
derived from his larger work referred to above. 

The Translations of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarpf, and of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, are reprinted from the larger edition. The rest of the translations are based upon rough notes found 
among his papers. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By 


JoserH Barser Licutroot, D.D., late Bishop of Durham. 
Previously Published, uniform i in size and price 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. | ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS 


New Edition. TO CLERGY. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL. 
Just Published, New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Bythe Same Author. To which are appended Letters to The Guardian on the 
Lord's Prayer. 
THE LATELY DISCOVERED WORK OF ARISTOTLE. 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 


ATHENS. Translated by E. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Editor of ‘ The Roman 
Law by Gaius,’ etc. 

As the discovery of this important addition toclassical literature excited somuch interest when first made 
known, it has been thoug ht that a translation prepared for the unlearned as well as for the learned reader 
might be received with favour, and enable English readers to form an opinion for themselves on the sub- 
stantive character and interest of the work. 

NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR MARSHALL'S 4PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.’ 
Just Ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Bs PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. — By 


ALFRED MarsHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I., New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. 
TIMES.—‘ This great treatise on economic science bids fair to take for the present generation the place 
which Mills’s work took for the generation of forty years ago. 
NA TURE.— ‘It is impossible here to analyse a work almost every page of which represents a new idea.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ There can be nx ) question that it is the most important and valuable contribution to the 
general theory of political economy, whether in this country or abroad, since the publication of J. S. Mill's 


“ Principles.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW .—'‘ It has, without any sacrifice of scientific exactness, a literary merit and a 


human interest which are exceedingly rare in books on the subject.’ 

*.* A copy of the second edition will be supplied to any purchaser of the first edition who forwards his 
copy of the first edition, carriage paid, together with aremittance for7s., to Messrs. Macmillan and Co. before 
September 30th, after which date this offer will be withdrawn. 

RE-ISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SH oe 
Now Ready, Vol. III., 8vo, 10s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New 


and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALpis WricuTt, M.A. Ing vols. To be published Quarterly. 
ConTeEnTs oF Vot. III. :—The Taming of the Shrew— All’s Well that Ends Well— Twelfth Nig ht—The 
Winter’s Tale. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—‘ The book is almost perfect, learned without being pedantic.’ 


Just Published, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. ro E rir reve given in 1890 at 
the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, B.A. Oxon., late Assistant-Professor in Harvard University. 
TIMES.—‘ Mr. Dyer’s lectures deal with Demeter at Eleusis and Cnidus ; with Dionysus in Thrace and 
Old Attica and at Athens; with the Gods at Eleusis ; with Aesculapius at Epidaurus and Athens; and with 


Aphrodite at Paphos,|the study of each form of Hellenic worship being associated with the archz aological teach- 
ing derived from the remains of its principal sanctuaries. ‘The idea is very happily conceived, and its execu- 


tion is full of instruction. 
WITH PREFACE BY DR. A. R. WALLACE. 


8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By 


EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. 
‘I have seldom read a more thorough or a more philosophic discussion of some of the most difficult and 
at the same time interesting problems of anthropology. ... On some points Mr. Westermarck has arrived at 
different and sometimes diametrically opposite conclusions from those of Darwin,|Spencer, Morgan, Taylor, 
Lubbock, and he has done so after a most complete and painstaking investigation of all the available facts.’ 


—From Dr. WALLACE’s PREFACE. 
TIMES.—‘ Very learned and elaborate. Scientifically conceived and scientifically executed, it should 


command the serious attention of all scientific students of sociology.’ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘AIRY’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY.’ 
Just Published, Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY: A Series of Lectures 


delivered at Ipswich x‘ Sir Georce Bippet Airy, K.C.B., late Astronomer-Royal. Revised by 
H. H. Turner, M.A., B.Sc., Chief Assistant Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF sane = ay aaata 
Just Ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY FOR 


STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND MINERALOGY. By Grorce HuntinGpon 
Wi.utams, Ph. D., Assistant- Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 
NATUR £.— The student who masters this little book, however far his researches may be carried in the 
uture, will certainly have little if anything to unlearn.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS 








COMPLETION OF THE COLLECTED EDITION 
OF MR. J. R. LOWELL’S WORKS. _ 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Vol.X. POETICAL WORKS. By 
J. Russeci Lowe tv. 

Vol. I1V.—Poems of the War—L' Envoi—The Cathedral— 
Three Memorial Poems—Heartsease and Rue—Sentiment 
—Fancy—Humour and Satire—Epigrams—Index of First 
Lines—General Index of Titles. 

Volumes already published :— 
Vols. I1.-IV. LITERARY ESSAYS. 
Vol. V. POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
Vol. VI. LITERARY AND POLITICAL 
ADDRESSES. 
Vols. VII.-IX. POETICAL WORKS. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A CHEAPER E DITION 
OF MR. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS 
Just Published, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. 
By J. H. SHortuovse, Author of ‘ Sir Percival,’ ‘ The 
Countess Eve,’ etc. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’'S THREE. 
AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just Published, Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LATER LEAVES: Being the Fur- 
ther Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 

STANDAR D.—‘ It is readable and interesting through- 
out.’ 

TIMES.—‘Full of the interest which belongs to direct 
personal experience. 

DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—‘ Mr. Williams's first 
volume was entertaining, but we think that the book before 
us is better.’ 

Just Published, Se me and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6d. 
HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
By D. Curistig Murray and HENry HERMAN. 
SCOTSM. i. N.— iti is bril ory! written, and full of the 


worldly and unw rl ly kinds of wisdom—a book that has 
only to be read to be enjoyed 
TIME S.— ‘The story is in; genious, amusing, and brightly 
written. 
POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
AUNT RACHEL. JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
SCHWARTZ. THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE SIXPENNY 
EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Just Ready, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Volumes already Pu blished : 
WESTWARD HO! EAST. 
HYPATIA. ALTON LOCKE. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER RE. 
ISSUE OF THE ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Just Ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each Volume. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 

TIMES.—‘ The universal suffrage of the English- 
speaking race has long established the claim of the ** Golden 
Treasury”’ to its title, as the best collection of the best 
songs and lyrics in the language.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 


Selected by CoventRY PATMORE. 
The next Volumes will appear Monthly in the following 
order : pee 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. Selected by Lorp SELBORNE. 

BACON’S ESSAYS OF GOOD AND EVIL. Edited by 
W. ALpis WRIGHT. 

THE FAIRY BOOK: The Best Fairy Stories. Selected 
by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

THE JEST BOOK. Selected by Mark Lemon. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. Edited by W. ALLINGHAM. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected by C. 
F. ALEXANDER. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By C. M. YoncE. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 
with Notes, by J. Lr. Davies, M.A., and D, J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited by J. W. CLark. 

Vol. I., No. 2. Royal 8vo, price 5s. To be continued 
Quarterly. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, 


The Journal of The British Economic Association. 
Edited by F. Y. EpGEwortu. 
June, 1891. Contents :- 
The Probable Effects of an Eight Hours Day on oe? re 
duction of Coal and the Wages of Miners. By 
C. Munro. 
Richard Cantillon. By Henry Higgs. 


The Increase in Industrial Remuneration under Profit- 


Sharing. By — UV. Schloss. 
The Gresham Law. By _ Giffen. 
Taxation through Monopoly. By C. F. Bastable. 
The McKinley Tariff Act. By F. W. Taussig. 


Some English Railway Problems of the next Decade. By 


T. C. Farrer. 
The Difficulties of Individualism. By Sidney Webb. 
Notes and Memoranda. Obituary. Reviews. Recent 
Periodicals and New Books. 


29 Bedford St., London. 
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NOTES 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Morley struck 
out a stipulation in the Paddington Tramways Bill which 
proposed to put a ten hours’ limit upon the working day, 
arguing that such a limitation was beyond the province 
of a private bill committee. The Factories and Work- 
shops Bill provoked a brisk fire of amendments: Lord 
Dunraven and Lord Thring being the principal marks- 
men: all tending towards more inspection and less free- 
dom. In particular, the proposal to bring laundries under 
the operation of the measure was revived, and elicited a 
valuable speech from Lord Salisbury, whose warning, that 
the suggestion was not far remote from the idea of bring- 
ing domestic service within the scope of the Factory 
Acts, did so impress their Lordships that they had little 
difficulty in rejecting Lord Dunraven’s amendment. The 
Commons, in Committee of Supply, ranged from Zulu- 
land and Natal to Singapore and Ceylon, discussed the 
wrongs of Zulu prisoners of war and the right of Natal 
to representative government, hearkened to Sir Thomas 
Sutherland on the grievances of the Straits settlements, 
and bore with philanthropists of the Schwann type recit- 
ing the woes of various ‘ natives.’ 





On Tuesday the House of Lords read the Land Pur- 
chase Bill a third time: Lord Spencer delivering a speech 
which ill-health had prevented him from making on the 
second reading. He gave a general approval to the mea- 
sure, but of course complained that it was too elaborate 
and complicated (as if the Irish land question could be 
settled by a stroke of the pen), and equally of course 
hinted that legislation of another sort would still be 
necessary in order to make Ireland perfectly happy. 
The House of Commons agreed to a private bill for the 
demolition and rebuilding of the Hanover Chapel in 
Regent Street. We sympathise strongly with Mr. Norris, 
who evidently wondered why people can’t leave things as 
they are. Unluckily he found his supporters among the 
bitterest Dissenters, who are for striking a blow at the 
usefulness and prosperity of the Church when they can. 
In Supply, an immense variety of topics was discussed. 
The luncheons supplied to civil servants gave rise to some 
ill-natured cavil; the Charity Commissioners were the 
occasion of a few remarks ; while the grant for agricul- 
tural education brought not a few members to their feet. 
Excellent service, however, was done by Mr. Parker Smith 
in calling attention to the Irish cattle trade, and by Mr. 
Leng, who drew from Sir Michael Beach a judicious 
declaration on the subject of the Patent Office, which 
certainly seems to require reorganising. 





Lorp Saxispury delivered an important speech as chair- 
man of a banquet given by the members of the United Club 
on Wednesday evening. Professing himself lamentably 
unable to satisfy curiosity as to the date of the general 
election, he oracularly remarked that according to the 





Septennial Act the present Parliament terminates on the 
6th August 1893, and that beyond this he knows abso- 
lutely nothing about it. He was not a prophet like Mr. 
Labouchere, who foretold that the Unionists must be in 
a minority, but who, as he was altogether inaccurate in 
certain matters of fact upon which he was equally con- 
fident, might be deceived after all. The attack on the 
English Church would evidently be deferred, but the Scots 
and Welsh Establishments would require the utmost vigour 
for their defence. Radical and other sectional methods of 
manipulating constituencies necessitated electoral reform, 
which ought to include the granting of women suffrage and 
the abolition of the illiterate vote. It was also necessary 
to oppose undue State influence, especially when it in- 
volved injustice to any minority. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed gratification at the recent growth of the be- 
lief in the Imperial mission, the Imperial power, and 
the Imperial duty of this country. Depend upon it, 
he said, were Britain unable to retain her hold on Ire- 
land, which lies at her door, that would not be the 
only possession wrenched from the power of the Queen ; 
but, happily, the doctrine of Home Rule had effected no 
lodgment whatever in the minds of the electorate. And 
the sentiment in favour of Imperial ascendancy, and the 
fidelity of Britons to their Protestant brethren in Ireland, 
would lead to a victory of the highest principles for which 
it was possible to contend. 





In the courseof a few days Mr. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien 
will be released from durance ; and though the term of 
their imprisonment has been this time passed in quietude 
and the prison walls have not been vexed with the shriek- 
ing of hysteria, the prospect of their restoration to liberty 
has set their friends talking about the Irish leadership. 
That Mr. M°Carthy will never do is generally admitted : 
he wants health and he wants ‘ grit.” Either Mr. Dillon 
or Mr. O’Brien would probably make a more conspicuous 
and taking chief than the amiable novelist and newspaper 
man. But neither hero seems eager to grasp at the 
honour: Mr. O’Brien, it is surmised, from private reasons ; 
Mr. Dillon, probably, from a perception of the difficulties 
before that Irish leader who shall attempt to depasture 
his flock on a Home Rule less than Mr. Parnell’s. So that 
on the whole the Timhealyites are not like to make much 
progress in the matter. Besides, they and their Glad- 
stonian friends are haunted by the knowledge that Mr. 
Parnell, beaten or not beaten, is always a force to be 
reckoned with, even if he do not produce that dreadful 
card—(the most irresistible of all)—which he is said 
to have up his sleeve. For the rest, how to be thank- 
ful enough for the six months’ ‘rest’ which Parliament 
has had since the Nationalists fell out? It is some- 
thing to have escaped their oratory and their obstruction 
their bad blood and their worse manners. Gratitude for 
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the respite will be the keener if,as some say, they propose 
to resume their old tricks and to drag out the last days of 
the Session over the Irish Estimates. 





Tuenre is little chance of passing the bill for regulating 
the Atlantic cattle trade this Session, but Mr. Chaplin 
sticks to his guns. A deputation from the Sailors and 
Firemen’s Union was good enough to visit him last Friday, 
and though what it had to say was of little importance, it 
gave him an opportunity of contradicting the ridiculous 
statement of some of the shipowners affected by the bill 
—to the effect that it is designed to protect the English 
cattle-dealer. The recently elected member for Hartle- 
pool, for instance, has discovered that Mr. Chaplin pro- 
poses to bring the importation of cattle to a dead stop. 
And ’tis bruited that the price of beef will be raised after 
it is passed by twopence or threepence a pound. Mr. 
Chaplin proved that if all the American meat consumed 
in England were brought in refrigerators the price would 
fall. All he wants is to prevent the sufferings of animals 
at sea, and to this end he proposes that the Board of 
Agriculture shall have powers, which it does not now pos- 
sess, to hold such inquiries as are held by the Board of 
Trade. And if he cannot speed his bill, he proposes to 
strengthen his hands as far as is possible under the Acts 
already in force. 





Last week’s sittings of the Labour Commission have 
established one very important fact: that where the 
masters are effectively organised the chances of dispute 
are considerably lessened ; since committees of experts, 
representative of both parties, are more likely to arrive 
at an equitable decision than an outside arbitrator, who 
usually (as one witness said) splits the difference without 
uuy regard to the merits of the case. It is worth notice 
that the men’s representatives insist upon this fact even 
more strongly than the masters’. As to boards of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, too, there is the same emphasis 
of unanimity. The outsider, it is said, cannot appre- 
ciate the multitudinous technicalities which complicate a 
dispute in a trade employing much skilled labour: a 
consideration, by the way, which will discount to some 
extent, in the manufacturing districts, the authority of the 
Commission’s report. If further confirmation were needed 
of the theory that in all trade matters outside interference 
is an evil, one has but to reflect upon the common distrust 
of the Government inspector. To the men, he is the 
masters’ creature, and is inefficient; while the masters 
assert that no magistrate will contradict him. 


Hvtv-nutu and Umfeti, Gungunhana’s envoys, are going 
the round of the show-places, and taking on impressions 
of the might and the wealth of Britain. This week 
they appeared before an Edinburgh geographical audience 
as living samples of Manicaland. It may be feared that 
the object of their mission—the persuasion of the Great 
White Queen and her Ministers and people to take all 
Gazaland under their protection—will be as far off at the 
end as at the beginning of their mission. These things 
are settled by diplomatists over a map, and not on the 
spot by consultation with the native chiefs and tribes. 
Gungunhana’s country has already been divided in this 
way without his consent: a paring falling to the British, 
and the rest being recognised as under Portuguese suze- 
rainty. It is a pity—for Gungunhana especially. He 
would probably be rather left alone ; but for choice he 
and his people would certainly prefer putting themselves 
and their lands and mines under Britain to putting the 
same things under Portugal. 
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Prince Ferpinanp’s visit to Vienna and the reception 
of two Bulgarian Ministers by the Sultan have given rise 
to contradictory rumours, each of which is probably base- 
less. Because the Prince has ordered a coat-of-arms for 
his State, he is said to be about to declare its indepen- 
dence: an act, it is needless to remark, that would at once 
render Bulgaria liable to invasion from Servia, Turkey, and 
Greece, with the assistance, or possibly the active inter- 
vention, of Russia. And because the Sultan has received 
his Ministers, he is supposed to be in train to recognise his 
election. The Sultan finds that things suit him excellently 
as they are. M. Stambouloff has kept Eastern Roumelia 
and the Macedonian Bulgarians quiet for him, and under 
present conditions Russia cannot invade Turkey by land. 
On the other hand, the formal recognition of the Prince 
would bring down M. Nelidoff with a demand for certain 
arrears of the war indemnity, which the Porte cannot pay. 





In Chili both sides are holding out their hands for Euro- 
pean money and arms, and each is offering in security—its 
own version of the struggle. From a Balmacedian source 
comes the information that the insurgents attacked Co- 
quimbo twice last week, and were repulsed with heavy loss; 
‘the rebels are stated to be in a condition approaching 
panic’; a despairing attempt to’capture the cruisers Alii 
rante Lynch and Almirante Condell by bribery had failed 
ignominiously. But then, the tales that come from San- 
tiago are, we are told, but the lies wherewith the tyrant 
‘continues to amuse the European public.’ He invents 
victories and ignores defeats. When the truth will be 
known is hard to say. Balmaceda’s admirable epigram 
seems at present best to express the situation : ‘ The revo- 
lution is stationary.’ The New York Herald has printed an 
indictment by Mr. Hoffmann, a ‘ trusted member’ of the 
Congressional party, against Patrick Egan, whom he accuses 
of playing into the hands of Balmaceda ‘ in order to oppose 
the British.” Which is just the sort of thing that the 
ex-dynamiter would do, 





In respect of the charges brought by Mr. Murphy against 
Sir Hector Langevin: Mr. Murphy is a contractor anxious 
to confess the general deficiencies of the Canadian Public 
Works department. In his examination he stated that 
ten thousand dollars had been paid to Sir Hector, but he 
utterly failed to substantiate this, the most important of 
his charges. His cross-examination was conducted with 
singular activity, and its effect was dramatic, for, being 
convicted out of his own diaries of a false statement 
which himself had brought upon the carpet, Mr. Murphy 
fainted. At another sitting another contractor, whose 
name had been connected with the alleged briberies, swore 
positively that he had paid nothing to any of the impli- 
cated politicians. Indeed, till now no one has been proved 
guilty but a permanent official. So many slurs have been 
cast upon the honesty of Canadian statesmanship that it 
will be matter for great satisfaction if Sir Hector Langevin 
comes out of this investigation with a clean record ; and 
everything denotes that he will do so. 





Tue American Republic is fishing for a West Indian island, 
and is not sure whether it will lay hands on Cuba or on Hayti. 
For many reasons it:would prefer the Pearl of the Antilles, 
but the shadow of war with Spain doth something sadden 
the preference. Hayti is a pis aller; and Hayti happens 
to be more than usually blood-boltered and distraught. Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, the (coloured) United States Minister 
at Port-au-Prince, appears to have made some progress 
with a reciprocity treaty—a favourite American prelimi- 
nary to annexation—when the civil war broke out. He 
has returned to Washington without the treaty. He brings 
back, however, the information that General Hippolyte is 
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‘not the monster he is} painted’ ; ‘only a man of unusual 
strength of character, resolved to do away with distinctions 
of colour and make himself feared. He and his policy are 
on their trial : if they succeed, and Hayti show herself fit 
for self-governing, ‘ there will be no need of outside inter- 
ference. Mr. Douglass denies that any Americans have 
been expelled. Haytian reports repeat the story: adding 
that if Hippolyte’s enemies fear him, he fears the Yankees, 
and is determined to wash his hands and clear his little 
Republic of them. 





On Monday the Fruiterers’ Company held a meeting to 
consider what steps will best promote the cultivation of 
fruit in England. Mr. Chaplin showed that we import dairy 
produce and eggs to an amount which more than equals 
the value of our own wheat crop: and wheat, like cattle- 
grazing, hardly pays. He did not suggest the substitution 
of orchards and dairy farming for these industries, but 
recommended farmers to undertake /a petite culture as an 
adjunct. Fruit-growing, as you may learn in Kent and 
Herefordshire, requires considerable education ; and for 
this we must look to the County Councils, howbeit these 
may not see their way to devoting the funds at their dis- 
posal to teaching wheat farmers how to grow apples. 
The effect of such meetings as Monday’s is excellent : 
already the Fruiterers’ Company has compassed an in- 
crease in the number of orchards, strawberry farms, and 
the like. But it must be remembered that whether it 
pays now or not, wheat is wheat, and that in the event 
of a war we could not live on fruit and eggs. The diffi- 
culty is not to find a substitute for our wheat crop but a 
paying market for it. 





Tue international conference of Congregationalists held 
this week in London has, we doubt not, brought together 
a number of sincerely pious and thoroughly respectable 
men. These and others have read papers and made 
speeches according to the use and custom of such gather- 
ings ; and we daresay that these speeches and papers con- 
tained much that is both excellent and profitable. But it 
is curious to observe the unmistakable air of provincialism 
which encompasses even the best of such performances ; 
and the intelligent inquirer might find many subjects 
much less worth investigating than the question why in 
the Church of Rome, in the Church of England, and 
in the better sections of the Presbyterian Church, the 
tendency upon the whole is for the better and sounder 
elements to come to the front and to prevail, while in al- 
most all sectarian denominations the baser and less worthy 
seem more and more to dominate the nobler parts. The 
truth is that the Congregationalist ideal is doubly ridicu- 
lous. It is ridiculous from the political point of view : for 
the old notion about the individual having ‘rights’ as 
against the State in the matter of belief, and of the State 
having no ‘right’ to interfere in questions of religion, 
has happily long ceased to have any real vitality, From 
the religious point of view, on the other hand, the Con- 
gregationalist ideal—a sort of ‘ go as you please’ compe- 
tition—embodies a conception of the Christian Church 
which is the negation of any Church whatever. 





Tue Clyde ‘ yachting fortnight’ ended on Wednesday. 
Holy Loch has held a fleet of boats that perhaps surpassed 
the record: and the racing and sport were excellent all 
through. The big boats were badly represented at first, 
but only at first : and of the rest the only notable absentee 
was this year’s 40-rater Reverie, which remains at South- 
ampton. “The smaller classes, wherein the sport has latterly 
taken a new and vigorous life, furnished the most entries ; 
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the number of racing flags coloured on the daily pro- 
grammes being generally over sixty. ’Twere odious to 
contrast the ‘ Clyde fortnight ’ and ‘ Cowes week,’ for they 
are not comparable. They differ as far as (say) the ‘ eights’ 
at Oxford, and the Commem. ‘ procession of boats.’ The 
Scottish yachts carried all before them: the isolated vic- 
tory of an English craft serving as the exception that 
proves the rule. Of the big boats, the Scottish champion 
Thistle is not racing as yet, and the four-year-old Maid 
Marian has now too heavy a handicap to hold her own 
with Jverna and Valkyrie, save in the lightest of winds. 
Altogether the racing has merely served to confirm the 
promise of the new boats earlier in the season. Thalia, 
Dragon (second of the name) and Dora are the boats which 
builders will joy to out-class in the years to come: a task 
which at present must seem to them insuperable. Over 
the Atlantic a marvel has arisen in the Gloriana, and the 
American reporters stand aghast at her performance. She 
differs from anything on this side in that she has a wide 
stern like a counter: this to evade the American measure- 
ment, which depends upon water-line. Under English 
Y.R.A. rules the advantage of such a bow would probably 
be less definite than the manifold disadvantages. 





Titi last week it was supposed that, though most of 
the three-year-olds were under the average, the win- 
ners of the Derby and Oaks were really good horses. 
Common, who had only run twice, won in each case with 
signal ease over very different courses. And Mimi, over 
the same courses, had romped home as she liked. The 
St. Leger was therefore supposed to lie between the two, 
and odds were freely betted on Common. But in the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester Mimi finished abso- 
lutely last, being beaten even by Simonian; while in 
the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, Common was not only 
beaten by Surefoot—(a horse who can do as well as he 
chooses or as ill, and is dowered with such a temper 
that to beat him is as little credit as to be beaten by 
him is scarce a disgrace)—but Gouverneur, whom he had 
twice conquered, now turned the tables by a short head. 
Mimi is a mare, and that at this season is a capital excuse ; 
but it is not to be denied that Common is less great than 
many held him. 





Tue thirty-second annual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association is now in progress at Bisley, where extensions 
and alterations effected at the ranges help to prevent over- 
crowding at the firing-points, and otherwise to increase 
the comfort of the marksmen. On the whole, the attend- 
ance is satisfactory, though the entries for the Queen’s 
Prize have fallen from 2320 to 2055, and for the St. 
George's Trophy from 2188 to 1968 ; while the absence of 
handicapping secures the attendance of the usual crowd 
of ‘ pot-hunters.’ The programme is practically a repeti- 
tion of last year’s, and, despite the dissatisfaction of some 
competitors, is probably approved by the majority. <A 
number of British shots are this season at Lyons, taking 
part in the French national competitions. 





Tue prospectus has been issued of the Maclver Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, formed to acquire the business of 
the Maclver Line of passenger and cargo steamers trading 
between Liverpool and Glasgow and the principal ports 
of India, the Persian Gulf, and Australia. The vessels 
included in the purchase are nine in number, of which 
four are in course of construction. The share capital is 
fixed at £750,000, and it is proposed to issue £250,000 in 
debentures bearing 5 per cent. of interest—the directors 
reserving the right to issue £150,000 of these as part 
payment of the purchase money. The list closes to-day 
(Saturday). 
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KAISER AND PREMIER 


Urs the face of things, there is small need for 
wonderment at the German Emperor's visit to 
Hatfield. Indeed, toan august voyager whose appetite 
for sight-seeing and entertainment is apparently inex- 
haustible, the expedition must have come pleasantly 
and naturally enough. The place is easy of access 
architecturally admirable, rich in historic associations. 
The Kaiser might have travelled far and wide before 
he found a country seat more typically English. Be- 
sides is not the master of Hatfield the Pele Minister 
of England, to whom ex officio the duty of receiving 
Roy alty on its travels falls almost as obviously as to the 
Lord Mayor himself? Little marvel, then, that the 
German Emperor took train to Lord Salisbury’s ; his 
was in its essence merely an excursion of curiosity to 

* show ° house, a payment of courtesy to a great man. 
That he should have enjoyed himself hugely you take 
for granted, for Wilhelm wu. is easily amused, and is 
evidently a delightful guest to hosts with sound consti- 
tutions and a turn for agility. 

Nevertheless, and wholly apart from the distinguished 
company invited to meet His Majesty, the occasion was 
of far greater moment than the review, say, at Wimble- 
don, or even the luncheon at Guildhall. It has not 
escaped our Continental critics, who are very much on 
the alert just now, that the Queen’s Prime Minister 
happens to be one and the same person with her Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and that the German — 
though he find his Von Caprivi a useful conduit, 
wadettoud himself to control the diplomatic sisiame 
of his realm. Clearly the two might have commu- 
nications of importance to exchange, and these con- 
fidences would come more conveniently and less obtru- 
sively through half-an-hour’s talk in the bow-window 
of a country-house than in a set audience at Bucking- 
ham Palace or Windsor Castle. Besides, the Emperor 
visits Lord Salisbury on the morrow of a great inter- 
national transaction: the prolongation, namely, of the 
Triple Alliance for seven years, and therewith the de- 
claration of the Italian Premier that his Government 
has exchanged views with England upon the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Mediterranean. ‘True that this 
second revelation had something of the quality of stale 
news ; still, it is a fact that compacts and understand- 
ings are in vogue, and the press of those countries which 
happen to be left partnerless is naturally exercised 
thereby. That the French should immediately pro- 
claim the Alliance which is Triple in name to be Quad- 
ruple in fact is only what you would expect—they have 
brilliant imaginations in Paris, and give them full play ; ; 
but the St. Petersburg Novosti—not a professedly comic 
broadsheet—goes one better in its declaration that 
England is evidently seeking to provoke a war between 
France and Russia and the Central League. <A mo- 
ment’s sanity would show that a commercial nation like 
ourselves is the last in the world to make mischief any- 
where ; but such hallucinations are still of moment, as 
indirect confessions that those who would disturb the 
European equilibrium have received a serious check. 
And of the pacifying influences not the least are the 
Emperor's several declarations, in the course of his 
stay in London, that his resolve is ever to maintain the 
ancient and honourable friendship between his country 
and our own. 
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There are those who desire that England should de- 
finitely throw in her lot with the Triple Alliance. But 
it is permissible to doubt if such an arrangement would 
make for tranquillity, since the close and active union 
of France and Russia would follow as the counterstroke : 
when the dissensions of Europe would be accentuated 
even more sharply than now. Moreover, it would not 
be worth our while; for, apart from the preservation of 
peace, our general policy and that of the Central Powers 
are by no means identical. So plainly, indeed, is this 
the case that, as Sir James Fergusson has informed the 
Commons, Her Majesty’s Government has not even been 
officially acquainted with the renewal of the treaty. 
Take, for instance, the burning question of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and ask what that is to us? Well, we have 
not one jot of material interest in it. Most English- 
men will probably regret that Prince Bismarck was 
forced by military opinion to maim the nation he had 
laid low, and so implant that ‘immortal hate, that study 
of revenge, which entail such grievous burdens upon the 
German taxpayer and conscript. At the same time 
you feel that the Republic would do better to acquiesce 
in a settlement which has held good for twenty years, 
and look for compensation to her new African posses- 
sions. That she will not possess her soul in peace is 
her fault and our misfortune, but it is not gua France 
that our sympathies are opposed to France. On the 
contrary, our neighbour is a colonial Power with which 
we would fain keep on the best of terms, and nothing 
but her innate leaning to turbulency and tortuousness 
has enlisted our sentiments on the side of the Triple 
Alliance. Hence the understanding with one of its 
members for the preservation of affairs as they are in 
the Mediterranean : an entente cordiale concerning which 
Sir James Fergusson—(as T'he National Observer pre- 
dicted)—has been harried by the Radicals, to their 
signal and lasting confusion. 

The Emperor's sojourn at Hatfield, therefore, will 
scarce be followed by any profound modification of our 
European policy. Yet are there ways and means, and 
a clever young man new to diplomacy may learn many 
a lesson from a veteran grown grey in the art. As 
thus :—That there is a time for silence as well as a time 
for speech ; that there is no finality in mundane affairs ; 
that the removal of difficulties by no means implies that 
they will not be succeeded by others more formidable. 
In short, Burke’s adage, that no contrivance of human 
wisdom can accomplish perfection, is in substance a 
counsel which would come appropriately from a _pre- 
eminently cautious statesman to a monarch full of ex- 
cellent intentions but too openly addicted to hurry and 
noise. If some such advice was tendered, last Monday 
and Tuesday were the Emperor's most instructive days 
in England, and are the starting-point of a period of 
international prosperity. 





VOLUNTEER DISCIPLINE 

M*% PATTISON observed of the British mind 

that it was wanting in grasp. If in war (as in 
other matters) we have distinguished ourselves, it has 
been in spite of this cardinal deficiency. Our battles 
have been a series of improprieties—victories achieved 
by sheer courage ; our greatest leaders have been glori- 
fied captains; and in our history we have had one 
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strategist. ‘Time was, in the day of small things, when 
we could force ourselves upon the world bysuch brutality; 
girding at the Germans the while for a crew of acade- 
mics, and wounding the artistic nature of the French by 
succeeding in defiance of facts. To-day—judging from 
Service magazines—it is we who are victims of theories. 
The German system is a marvel of the practical and the 
adaptive ; yet the truth is that, if the Germans are 
successful in fitting means to ends, it comes of their 
devotion to theory. With them knowledge of detail 
is the handmaid to vast conceptions. We, on the other 
hand, are beaten even in the matter of detail. And 
organisation, outside India, we have none. ‘The condi- 
tions of the problem, Mark Pattison would tell us, have 
outgrown the capacity for handling them. It would 
be fairer to say that military inefficiency is one of the 
penalties we pay for representative government. If at 
home we have had no Sir Frederick Roberts, it is no 
doubt because circumstances have made a Sir Frederick 
Roberts there impossible. 

In the East, we have one of the finest armies the 
country has ever possessed. But it has its own work 
to do, and is beside the present question. In England 
we have a heterogeneous collection of men and material, 
which is costing us a great deal of money, but is of 
very little conceivable use : which is, in fine, a curious 
example of waste and muddle, wherein foreigners find 
some occasion for pleasantry and ourselves not a little 
for irritation. We number our regulars and reserves, 
our yeomanry, militia, and volunteers, by hundreds of 
thousands: yet we have not an army corps. Our 
artillery is at one-twelfth of its proper strength: our 
cavalry regiments turn out two hundred sabres strong. 
We have stalwart infantry battalions unofficered and 
untrained. We have battalions supposed to be dis- 
ciplined which are by no means stalwart. It is true 
that the technical arms are admirable ; that even out- 
side them here and there, thanks to the qualities of our 
officers, you shall find a body of men entirely efficient ; 
and that the volunteers give us (as The Daily Telegraph 
says) a moral lesson of some value. But short service 
has foisted on us, in the ordinary linesmen, a collection 
of miserable boys. (The helmet-spikes of the Somerset 
Light Infantry, in London last week, reached the level of 
the spectators’ eyes!) Now, the puniness of this class 
of Englishman is by no means as the low stature of the 
French conscript, who is as wiry as a cat. The fact is 
that we are drawing upon the worst fighting material 
in the country. Even where the physique of the men 
is passable, their spirit is not of the best: and this 
year the marching-past of the Marines themselves has 
been disgraceful. The militia is disorganised ; its offi- 
cers cry aloud for tactical training; the force is used 
simply as a feeder to the army. And who shall do 


justice to the condition of the reserves ? 


For practical purposes in the United Kingdom we 
are beginning to depend more and more upon our 
two hundred thousand amateur infantry. Which is no 
doubt (in part) a result of our own improvement as well 
as of the deterioration of the army. The amateur, after 
all, has the qualities of his defects. In a country which 
tolerates Mr. Gladstone there is a good deal to be said 
for the volunteers. But the volunteers are a long way 
short of perfection. It would be madness, in their pre- 
sent condition, to leave them in charge of the country. 
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Their defects, it is true, are mainly the result of inex- 
perience. Their artillery is remarkably good. The 
hundred guns ‘ of position’ of which they have taken 
charge are well served. And the reason of this is signi- 
ficant of a good deal. Among the drivers there is a 
strong element of reservists, who have brought their 
comrades up to army smartness. |In the same way, 
the most efficient among the western regiments is one 
which is careful to secure at least two professionals 
among its officers. Obviously, the way to use our 
short-service men is to pass the pick of them into the 
volunteers. 

In Victoria, the old volunteer force was reorganised 
a few years ago into a ‘national volunteer-militia.’ 
Something after the Canadian model, these men are 
paid, though not at a high rate. In the class from 
which they are drawn they correspond to our volun- 
teers: but, like the Canadians, they are fairly free from 
the reproach of amateurism. Not to mention a staff 
detailed by the War Office, they have a strong stiffen- 
ing of time-expired N.C.O.’s and men from the im- 
perial forces: and they are beginning to send their own 
officers to India and to England to be trained. More- 
over, they are properly supplied with artillery and 
engineers, and they have the best mounted infantry in 
the world. Here the problem is far more difficult to 
deal with than it was in Victoria. We cannot—till, 
at all events, the next war is over—abolish our regular 
infantry. But three things are becoming clear. We 
want a heavy increase in the numbers of our cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers. These three arms can scarce 
be improved in point of efficiency. The line battalions, 
now that their standard has become so inferior, might 
—if it be impossible to attract better men by good 
pay—be reduced in numbers, and employed almost 
entirely abroad. Above all, the volunteers must be 
stiffened by a leavening of army officers up to a point 
where they would be fit to act as our only infantry in 
case of invasion. 





At present they are raw, as a matter of course: 
which matters little. But what is worse, their offi- 
cers are deficient both in experience and in conviction. 
With the modern attack-formation, intelligent infantry, 
under highly-trained officers, who have the knack of 
handling them, can be taught their work in a remark- 
ably short time. With such officers, the volunteers 
would be really valuable fighting material. Without 
them, they would be a mob, whose very existence would 
insure the ruin of the country. As things are, it 
would be worth our while, in an emergency, to take 
the officers from our regulars to train our amateurs in 
the ranks. The work were better done at leisure. It 
might not be popular. Certain even among the volun- 
teers themselves might object to the blocking of their 
road to promotion. But the only chance of efficiency is 
a sprinkling of half-pay officers and army reserve men in 
every volunteer regiment. For which, of course, the 
nation must pay. 





FADS OF EDUCATION 


HERE is that quality in the jaded air of late 
summer which urges man to search his heart 

and bestir himself in salvation of the masses. Then 
the dweller in Whitechapel usurps the college court, 
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and the voice of the Congress is heard in the land. 
Already there are premonitions of approaching autumn: 
in a short week New College and Keble will be thronged 
with such as have been told that a university educa- 
tion may be picked up on a single trip. Once more 
Plato with weak tea, jam with Aristotle, will be in- 
geniously blended ; once more the banks of Isis will be 
preferred to Margate, and health will stand aside at the 
demand of culture. The sacrifice which Oxford makes 
is small enough: in August the desert city is the 
townsman’s playground ; here and there an aged don 
girns at the intruder; and Culture sleeps, while her 
professors disport themselves on the Alps. But new 
schemes of University Extension are in the air; those 
who would make learning cheap as the ballot are in- 
defatigable still. We have as little faith in the 
future of the enterprise as we have admiration for its 
past. Even if the Extension lecturer reached the vast 
audience for which his words are framed, his profit 
were small. Learning is as little democratic as art, 
and brain-fever more often results from indiscreet phil- 
anthropy than intelligent appreciation. To give an 
elementary schoolmaster a month of Plato, Aristotle, 
Ceesar, Euripides, Latin Composition, English Litera- 
ture, Mathematics, and Chemistry is to prepare him 
for a triumphant entry into Bedlam. He can digest 
no part of this miscellaneous feast, and, even with the 
genius loci thrown in as a savoury, months of mental 
dyspepsia must needs attend the debauch. 

Learning, unless it be of natural growth, is of no 
higher worth than a taste for beer or the prize-ring. 
Indeed, Boriana may be more safely recommended to 
the general than Aristotle’s Poetics. But so long as 
the pastime of culture pays its own expenses or wins 
the support of the casual philanthropist, the patient is 
the only sufferer. Now, University Extension is de- 
manding the support of the State, and as there have 
been rumours of Treasury grants, the matter exacts 
more than a passing interest. It is hard to believe 
that the most Socialistic State in the world would seri- 
ously entertain the endowment of penny-readings. Let 
it not be forgotten that the lecturers, who leave Cam- 
bridge or Oxford burning with zeal to spread the light, 
are at the mercy of their audience, and, so far from 
carrying the weight of authority, may practically be 
dismissed by an adverse vote of young ladies just 
emerged from school, of elderly merchants whose re- 
tirement from business leaves time heavy on their 
hands, and of any other dilettanti who think they 
can buy culture for half-a-crown. The mere fact that 
an Extension lecturer once induced a simple domestic 
servant to attend a course of lectures upon Aristo- 
phanes is enough to convince all such as cherish a 
respect for humane letters that the scheme is too trivial 
for public recognition. 

Nor does the proposal to include Agriculture in the 
curriculum increase our trust in its usefulness. ‘The 
lecturers have displayed so ominous an inability to 
reach the class against which their efforts are directed, 
that there is little doubt but the projected courses 
upon poultry and manure will be delivered to Sunday- 
school teachers and bank clerks. Far better were it 
boldly to avow that suggestion and amusement are 
all that University Extension can provide, than to set 
up false standards and deceive the people. ‘Though 
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learning is, and must ever remain, exclusive and aristo- 
cratic, her aristocracy has naught to do with caste or 
society. The Universities have opened their doors as 
wide to the board school boy as to the alwnnus of 
Eton, and we fear no contradiction when we assert that 
no youth of promise need ever be robbed of culture 
and education, which a University sometimes confers, 
by poverty or humble rank. Theirs is the folly who 
would drive a pretended learning into the heads of 
wearied teachers and superficial students; theirs the 
injustice who would pretend that a month of intellec- 
tual debauchery can do aught save foster sham admira- 
tion and insincerity of judgment. 

But just now the faddist is abroad, and Canon 
Fowler has discovered that athleticism is destroying 
the large boarding-schools. His opinion is based upon 
statistics, the least trustworthy evidence in the world. 
Eton and Harrow, he argues, do not win as many 
scholarships as St. Paul’s and other hothouses. Of 
course they don’t. But they achieve a far nobler 
triumph: they make men. Prigs we have always with 
us. We have even heard a school-boy in an Eton 


jacket discussing with learned impertinence the last 


number of The Classical Review, and longed thereon to 
administer the thrashing he deserved. This hero was 
of course the offspring of one of those very day-schools 
which Canon Fowler approves. The strong muscles 
and stout nerves which rule our Empire are still culti- 
vated on rivers and cricket-fields. Pride of strength is 
a more noble, because a more natural, instinct than 
pride of intellect; and, in spite of Canon Fowler's 
pessimism, we believe that the school-boy should win 
ascendancy by bodily prowess. The English system 
of education was not, like the German, consciously 
framed. It has gradually adapted itself to our 
temperament and our conditions of life, and the 
doctrinaire who dares to tamper with it deserves the 


execration of good citizens. 


THE FALL OF MAN 
(New Sry.e) 


‘ S like the Woman as you can ’— 
A (Thus the New Adam was beguiled)— 
‘So shall you touch the Perfect Man’— 
(God in the Garden heard and smiled). 
‘Your father perished with his day : 
“A clot of passions fierce and blind 
‘He fought, he slew, he crushed his way : 
‘Your muscles, Child, must be of mind. 


‘The Brute that lurks and irks within, 

‘How, till you have him gagged and bound, 
‘Escape the foullest form of Sin?’ 

(God in the Garden laughed and frowned). 
‘So vile, so rank, the bestial mood 

‘In which the race is bid to be, 
‘It wrecks the Rarer Womanhood : 

‘Live, you, therefore, for Purity ! 


‘Take for your mate no buxom croup, 
‘No girl all grace and natural will: 

‘'To make her happy were to stoop 
‘From light to dark, from Good to Ill. 
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‘Choose one of whom your grosser make — 
(God in the Garden laughed outright) 
‘The true refining touch may take 
‘Till both attain Life’s highest height. 


‘There equal, purged of soul and sense, 
‘ Beneficent, high-thinking, just, 

‘ Beyond the charm of Violence, 
‘Incapable of common Lust, 

‘In mental Marriage still prevail “— 
(God in the Garden hid his face)— 

‘Till you achieve that Female-Male 
‘In Which shall culminate the race.’ 





THE IMAGINATIVE BRITON 

MINORITY of persons outside society are accus- 
A tomed to call Mr. Labouchere a disreputable 
buffoon: whereas it is beyond question (in all well- 
informed circles) that he is a sagacious and a high- 
principled statesman. ‘The mistaken impression of his 
merits which is unfortunately winning for itself a wider 
and wider acceptance is an effect, no doubt, of his 
speeches about our foreign policy. He would have us 


abandon Egypt and Ireland, reduce the strength of 


our navy, and set ourselves right with the world by 
affronting the bloated autocracies of Central Europe. 
Such a programme must commend itself to all thought- 
ful minds. Yet we cannot hope to see it adopted. 
The fact is that Mr. Labouchere has clean forgotten 
the character of his fellow-countrymen. We are still 
Philistines to the backbone ; we have no conception 
(as yet) of the pleasures of renunciation; and the 
Member for Northampton is two centuries in advance 
of his age. There is something to be said on the 
other side of the question. Mr. Labouchere would 
have us at all costs conciliate the French. Now, 
the French, after all, are not without their faults. It 
becomes, indeed, almost doubtful at times if they can 
be regarded as a civilised nation. They are notori- 
ously frivolous and immoral; they are cursed with a 
belief in ideas ; they obstinately decline to be attracted 
by our solid qualities ; and they are addicted to scofing 
at our virtue. It is when we remember this last point 
that we see the French in their true colours. 

But, though we find much to dislike in the manners 
of our neighbours, we are not bound to adhere for ever 
to our own; and though we must decline to addpt 
Mr. Labouchere’s policy, we may admit its inherent 
reasonableness. He is frankly anti-national. He would 
abolish the Briton ; or at least would set his neck (so 
to speak) beneath the Continental heel. Now, it is 
not at all certain that, judged impartially, we deserve 
a better fate. The fact is that we are a people with 
an ungovernable imagination. England is the home of 
incompatible tendencies. Just as it Is your atheist who 
is the most fanatical of theologians, so the Englishman, 
who is too intelligent to tolerate ideals, is the most un- 
compromising visionary known to history. He has 
drugged himself with the matter-of-fact till he has 
dreams of a Universal Clapham, and it is not impos- 
sible that he shall make his dreams come true. He is 
like to impose the habits of Philistia upon the five con- 
tinents and the world to come: to fit creation to a Pro- 
crustean respectability. For his god is common opinion: 
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the opinion (that is) which he holds in common with his 
fellows. It is the image of his own morality projected 
on the shadowy void—huge and threatening, mysteri- 
ous and always opposite. He kneels to it and adores: 
and in this way he reconciles his passion for indivi- 
duality with his weakness for the respectable. Of 
public opinion outside the realm he is generally care- 
less. It is not for nothing that we are called insular. 
"Tis the apparel oft proclaims the Englishman. Tweeds, 
for example, are not under all circumstances permissible 
at home, but in a foreign opera-house they are our only 
wear. ‘These occasional outbursts into loud checks— 
aggressive yet commonplace, with as it were a whole- 
sale singularity—seem necessary to our individualism. 
Our native puts on tweeds much as a savage, weary 
of forms, might put on war-paint. He runs amuck 
against the conventions. It is fortunate that they are 
usually the conventions of another tribe. ; 
That the opinion of which he is studious is simply 
his own as reflected and magnified in the minds of his 
acquaintances is clear from the complacency of the sec- 
taries—the most British of Britons—who in point of 
fact invented respectability. But the serious thing is 
that by force of dwelling on this opinion we grow to 
think of it as of something outside and above ourselves, 
which must be obeyed as an absolute imperative: 
whereby we have equipped ourselves with a peculiar 
imaginative faculty—or a substitute therefor—which 
we employ with deadly effect. It has become our 
habit in our relations with other classes, tribes, or 
nations of our fellow-men to transfer to them (mentally) 
our whole environment, to substitute it for theirs, and 
to deal with them so envisaged as we should wish them 
to deal with us. The intention, no doubt, is good. 
The results are sometimes laughable. But they are 
more commonly fatal to the object of our benevolence. 
It is precisely this clumsy effort towards sympathy 
which has enabled our enemies to brand us as unsym- 
pathetic, and which has made us (fora humane race) the 
most unpopular in the world. Evidently there is a 
good deal to be said for Mr. Labouchere. Howard and 
Wilberforce were the first to awaken our practical ima- 
gination. But they were not the worst offenders. Mr. 
Gladstone made our middle-classes try to ‘ realise’ the 
alleged Bulgarian Atrocities. The good Bumble pic- 
tured himself, his wife, and the little Bumbles, in Bul- 
garia. ‘Imagine,’ he said to himself, ‘a yelling savage, 
all tar and feathers and tomahawks and turbans, leap- 
ing straight out of Byron and Fenimore Cooper into our 
drawing-room and braining our Eliza!’ Such things, 
he felt, would be intolerable; and so we had the Mid- 
Lothian Campaign—and its results. In exactly the same 
spirit reflects the missionary in the South Seas : *‘ How 
if I were to expose my portly person to the eyes of my 
flock with a Snider rifle for my only garment ?—and 
Mrs. Rigidity, picture her!’ But imagination itself 
refuses to picture her, and so we forthwith serve out 
linen petticoats to our congregations. Now, the in- 
fluence of clothing on the morals of the young ladies 
of Samoa is—inconsiderable; but its effect on their 
health is immediate and startling. And while we are 
vulgarising and depopulating the Pacific, we are in- 
sulting Mohammedan and Japanese gentlemen with 
the banalities of Clapham. A certain genteel and in- 
terested propriety has made us impervious to facts. 
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Your respectable Philistine has no sympathy with so 
gallant an anachronism as the Turk; but it is easy 
to interest him in any half-caste Armenian that is 
abducted by a Kurd. ‘There are certain subjects 
which we will not allow even to be so much as dis- 
cussed ; and so we ruin the health of our soldiers in 
India. Perhaps in this case hypocrisy is natural : we 
are conscious that to betray any knowledge of the 
facts implies an experience far from respectable. But, 
speaking generally, we are inclined to consider an ac- 
quaintance with the details of a question as a disquali- 
fication for giving an opinion on it. The drab-coloured 
Quakerism of our private morality must be appropriate 
to every corner of the globe. Our colonists have sel- 
dom been allowed to deal with theirown natives. It was 
not any acquaintance with slavery or with slave-owners, 
with Africa or with the West Indies, that led us to 
conclude that slavery was wrong. We have no sooner 
learned that a Baboo has some of the attributes of 
humanity than we are minded to give local government 
to India. And a similar sentimental confusion was re- 
sponsible for the whole business of Home Rule. 

The fact is that the rule of the respectable man is 
intolerable. It certainly bids fair to break up the 
British Empire. Where we differ from Mr. Labouchere 
is in regarding that as a calamity. 





ANTI-CASSANDRA 
ean interest in the doings of Parliament has 
ceased. The life of what will probably—spite 
Lord Salisbury’s Delphic utterance—be its last complete 
session is measurable by days ; for there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that any mere desire to be disagree- 
able will cause Sir William Harcourt, who as leader of 
the Opposition has assumed Prime Minister’s manners, 
to interfere with the Government’s desire that the Pro- 
rogation should take place at once—at the end of July 
or at latest on August Third. For all practical pur- 
poses, then, it may be assumed that Lord Salisbury’s 
record is complete. Of course a programme will be laid 
before Parliament when it reassembles in 1892; but that 
programme will be addressed to the constituencies—not 
to their representatives. It will contain such items as 
Local Government and Compulsory and Free Educa- 
tion for Ireland ; and, though Scotland will be flattered 
by finding the reform of Private Bill Procedure in its 
usual place, the government of the sister island will 
still be the question to the fore, and it is on the 
matter of the sister island that the Dissolution will be. 
It is time, therefore, that the party organisations 
throughout the kingdom were bestirring themselves. 
The battle will rather be fought in what is left of 
1891 than at the polls in 92, and the old cry of 
‘ Register, Register, Register’ must be sounded by the 
managers with a persistence of imperiousness that will 
brook no denial. 

The party led by Mr. Gladstone—or rather, let us 
say, the party of which Mr. Gladstone is titular leader 
—professes the utmost confidence in the result of the 
General Election. It has a certain justification. Bye- 
elections have been won on issues which, if used with 
an equal lack of honesty at the General Election, may 
well be used with equally gratifying results ; and it is 
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of course conceivable not so much that the Gladstonian 
party will be returned as that the Unionist party may 
be in an uncomfortable minority. For it is no paradox 
to say that the larger Mr. Gladstone’s majority the less 
overwhelming it will be. If it be thirty votes, then is 
there fear that a common desire for office and a com- 
mon sense of danger may keep the party together 
and its chiefs in power for a longer period than the 
patriotic mind delights to contemplate ; but if it be 
over a hundred, then disintegration will speedily set 
in and the Chamberlainian opportunity will come. In 
the meantime, the Unionist party has to contemplate 
the possibility of defeat, and to strain every nerve 
to prevent a result which, however discreditable to 
the intelligence of the electorate, would be yet more 
discreditable to the working capacity of the party 
organisation. 

The record of the Government, if nothing untoward 
should happen abroad between now and the end of the 
Parliament, will contrast favourably with that of any 
Administration of the reign. Khartoum, and nothing 
but Khartoum, it was that crippled Mr. Gladstone in 
1885 and compelled him to seek the alliance which re- 
sulted in his retirement from office. Lord Salisbury is 
haunted by no such ghosts, and foreign affairs, if pro- 
perly used, are not without their importance in con- 
vincing an electorate not wholly composed (as the Prim- 
rose League is apt to forget) of mere illiterates. It is 
true that for such tactics as Mr. Logan used in Leices- 
tershire there is no argument but time; and though 
time can do little for us before the election, yet, happily 
for the credit of public men, all candidates do not dive 
so deep in the filthy pool of misrepresentation as the 
Member for the Harboro’ Division. 

As we have said, the Dissolution will be on Ireland, 
and during the months of political calm before the 
autumn campaign Unionist organisations would do well 
to prepare the electorate by feeding it full of Irish facts. 
Take, for instance, the Carlow Election. No recent 
incident is more pregnant with matter for reflection ; 
and little or nothing has been said about it. There is 
here no question of raising religious strife. It is not 
because Mr. Parnell was beaten by the priests that the 
election is of serious import. Had the clergy of any 
Protestant Church in any part of the United King- 
dom behaved after the manner of the Carlow priests, 
and to a like effect, the matter would have called for 
the attention, and aroused the anxiety, of all lovers 
of liberty in these islands. There can be no doubt 
that—especially in Scotland—many of the voters who 
supported Mr. Gladstone in 1886 on the ground that, 
as the people of Ireland wished to manage their own 
affairs under Mr. Parnell, they should be allowed to 
do so, and who were not even affected by the ever- 
memorable incident of Committee-Room Fifteen, have 
but to see that Home Rule for Ireland means—not 
government by Mr. Parnell but—government by men 
who owe their seats to clerical influence, to be given 
pause, and, if they be led to appreciate the full gravity 
of the situation, to recognise that the Home Rule game 
is up. The people of Great Britain are averse from 
clerical rule of any sort: they have a tradition, dating 
from the days of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which 
teaches them to be shy of the political influence of 
Rome. Bring home to them that, as the Carlow scandal 
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has shown, the priestly influence is still all-powerful in 
Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone, charm he never so wisely, 
will look in vain to wim elections with Home Rule from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. None may doubt that 
elections may, and will, be won on a variety of other 
cries of which nothing will be heard after the meeting 
of the new Parliament ; but these will be Pyrrhic vic- 
tories at the best, and will presently avenge themselves. 
The individual victors may not be guilty of actual dis- 
honesty—they may even hope to impose their nostrums 
on their party ; but, though the Gladstonian body be 
made up of quaint essences and curious flavours, if an 
Administration have to be formed out of these, there 
must first be contrived a blend in which none may 
retain its pungency. And then, it must always be 
remembered that the subject of Ireland is still of the 
first importance for Mr. Gladstone, as for ourselves. 

In respect of those Unionists—there are some—who 
are already saying that a small Gladstonian majority is 
more or less inevitable, the less said of them the better. 
Cassandra is a part that has no charms for Lord Salis- 
bury at any rate. His weighty and impressive speech 
on Wednesday was full of courage and of confidence in 
the future, and his bold claim that one of the corollaries 
of Free Education should be the abolition of the illite- 
rate vote shows that he is alive to the dangers of priestly 
politics and is ready to strike a blow for liberty. 





THE DISADVANTAGES OF CLEANLINESS 
()*\" upon a time there lived a Yorkshireman who 


had never been washed in his life. He was poor 
withal—so poor that he was obliged to go into the 
workhouse. Once there, he was informed that washed 
he must be and washed he should: to which he replied 
that he knew not the taste of soap and water, and 
that at his age it was all-too late to take on bad habits 
and start on a career of vice. But the Smith, the 
Butcher, the Local Policeman, and the Publican—all 
good tall men and men of their hands—took to them- 
selves a tub, with much hot water and soap, and for all 
his struggles, which were dreadful, and his language, 
which was worse, constrained him to let himself be 
washed. He died that night ; and while official persons 
said that it was of rage, there were not wanting those 
—far from it—who vowed it was of a violent attack of 
cleanliness, and whose sympathies went out to him in 
death, as in life they would have vied with him in virtue 
—had they but dared. 

Humanum est errare. Is it natural to man to avoid 
the contact of soap and water? Well, for centuries 
the Western world declined to wash. The passion of 
Samuel Johnson, greatest of Englishmen, for a dirty 
shirt was no isolated case of sordidness of habit and 
mind ; it might readily be paralleled in our own time, 
when in England not to tub is almost criminal, 
and in France ‘le Tob’ is a piece of furniture as 
useful and as full of inspiration to the painter as the 
ottoman itself was wont to be—the ottoman, or the 
Roman bath, or the Olympian sofa, even the sofa made 
of clouds. To many, in truth, the virtue next to godli- 
ness is the virtue of cleanliness 
and practised by the saints and patient eremites of less 
squeamish and more odorous years. ‘To wash, they 


as it was understood 
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argue,is merely human; to refrain from washing is divine. 
The one is but a sign of the civilisation of to-day, 
while the other—well, the other is the true refinement, 
whose culture is wisdom, and all manner of soaps—soap 
is, indeed, a dirty material—shall not prevail against it. 
It is a paradox, of course, but to a very considerable 
number of persons it will seem a truth. In Italy, for 
instance, you were not permitted to wash young chil- 
dren anywhere but in the face, nor with anything 
but a little weak veal broth ; it may be that the pre- 
judice is potent yet. And was not Mlle. de l’Enclos, even 
Ninon, the only lady of her age and race who dared 
and cared to take a daily bath? “Tis an odious reflec- 
tion, but the thing is historical. And when everybody 
is dirty, where is the merit or the advantage of being 
clean? Balzac tells you how in many pails of water 
per diem his Mme. Jules was wont to sacrifice to make 
her husband happy ; but Romeo washed not, nor did 
Juliet, and who cares to equal Mme. Jules and Ferragus 
with these immortal types of passion? The objects of 
love, says Archer in The Beaux’ Stratagem are ‘ youth, 
beauty, and clean linen’; but he makes no mention of 
soap and water, and if he had, then Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, for one, would have disputed his point with 
all the vehemency of conviction. And indeed it must 
be owned that the Anti-Soaps have history on their side, 
and in a little while may well have custom and fashion 
also. Dr. M. Ricketts, says The British Medical, has dis- 
covered a skin disease ‘almost peculiar to women’ too 
deeply addicted to washing and powdering. There are 
skin diseases of the opposite persuasion, it is true ; and, 
as the poet has sung, ‘ O the little more, and how much 
it is’; and the American lady who confessed to wash- 
ing and powdering thirteen times in twelve hours remains 
an example—as we hope, an isolated example—of ex- 
cessiveness. But it seems proven that too much clean- 
liness isa mistake. ‘As for the cold bath, says our 
expert, ‘its dangers are well known’; and there is no 
doubt that to tub or not to tub is a question in whose 
solution many have impaired their digestions and some 
have lost their lives. 

As for the unfortunate Medical Man, ‘ the roughen- 
ing of the hand by frequent ablutions is a grave 
matter, inasmuch as it ‘ diminishes tactile sensibility, 
and ‘is very disagreeable to patients’; yet ‘ frequent 
washing’ is ‘an absolute duty and necessity, and 
‘chaps once formed are often aggravated by washing,’ 
and ‘glycerine often irritates the hand it whitens.’ 
Also, ‘ there is such a thing as using too much water’ ; 
so what on earth is the Medical Man to do? and if he 
shall not escape the consequences of a too persistent effort 
after cleanliness, what shall be the state of the herd, the 
servum pecus, which he has in charge ? On such a subject 
—a subject ‘ spirit-searching, light abandoned “—who 
shall presume to tender counsel or reproof? On the 
one hand it is history that our fathers washed little, 
and that they won Crecy and Agincourt, and disposed 
of Parma and Napoleon, all the same. On the other, it 
is plain that we wash continually, and it is a fact that 
we have been all but beaten by Messrs. Gladstone and 
Parnell. Comparisons were here more odorous than 
usual ; but they may be instituted all the same, and, to 
be candid, the effect of institution is the reverse of 
flattering to the generation which Cleaver has ‘ eaten 
up’ and Pears has taken hold upon like a disease. 
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MODERN MEN 


PROFESSOR FREEMAN 


N ODERN by his own sublime definition of modernity 

—that is to say, the product of a century later 
than the fall of Romulus Augustulus—it is yet difticult to 
conjecture from which of those centuries blind Fate has 
kidnapped Professor Freeman, to cast him heavily on the 
effete Nineteenth! He were far better fitted to any of 
the heroic generations of strident erudition which have 
passed than to our punier times. His soul had dwelt 
more free and spaciously in the body of that Renaissance 
pundit who criticised Marsiglio Ficino’s Plato by upsetting 
the inkpot over it ; or in him who gnashed upon Gruter 
in the vernacular of the learned: ‘ Gruferus in cacata 
charta (Anglice P.M.G. paper) scriptitat’ ; or in the awful 
Aristarch sitting in the Master’s Lodge at Trinity in 
defiance of rebel fellows and running writs, and com- 
minuting the sciolist at his ease; or in the last of the 
masters of the Retort Courteous with his ‘ Sir, you are an 
Ass.’ It was the irony of Destiny that penned that soar- 
ing spirit within the capon-lined coffin of a Somersetshire 
justice of peace and quorum. (Two such Shallows, by the 
way, as Kinglake and Freeman at once must needs have 
fluttered the dovecots of the West.) And yet we could 
ill spare him. In the midst of a crowd of University Ex- 
tensionists and Toynbee-Hallists he bulks grand on the 
view as a man who knows his own mind and is reason- 
ably free from the maudlin enthusiasm of humanity. The 
study of history honestly pursued conduces as a rule to 
the cultivation of the dry light and to sanity ; and once 
only has Professor Freeman been beguiled into mischiev- 
ous sentimentalism. That was when some who knew 
better and had not ought, and more who had ought to 
know better and did not, danced the Bulgarian mario- 
nettes to the confusion of the ‘ worst Government that 
ever was’ (the British) and to the profit of the best that 
could ever be (the Russian): as likewise to the slaying 
and maiming of a hundred thousand or so of innocent 
mujiks and Turkish peasants. But, amid the MacColls— 
the Malcolms of that name—he stands forth honourably 
enough for his heart but little to the credit of his head; 
for was he not the one man who meant it all and believed 
it all? and did he not cut the unbelieving Saturday and 
flee into the uttermost parts of the earth from the japing 
cynicism of them that knew the ropes? And did not the 
Bulgrocities come near to making their one genuine victim 
in the person of Edward Augustus Freeman ? 

It is believed to be his proud boast—that he never yet 
wrote a line without being paid for it ; and of late years 
he (or his publisher) has so shortened his lines and en- 
larged his borders that even the treasures of his lucid and 
unmannered English (we use the word without double 
meaning) must appear to the lieges dear at the price: 
‘Every half-dozen lectures, say, in which he sets forth his 
views as to the three-and-twenty (or whatever the num- 
ber) Burgundies, or leaps upon the unhappy intruder into 
his sphere of history—(poor Mr. Froude, when he wan- 
dered from Simancas into Normandy, ‘did not even know 
the modern name of the Lexovii’)—forthwith appear in 
royal crimson and at a royal price. But much may be for- 
given the man who, when he is not writing Anglo-Saxon 
jargon or spoon-readings for babes in words of one syllable, 
can write with such perfection of simplicity and terseness, 
whose story of Hastings may and does atone for a wilder- 
ness of -Elfgefus and Eadvigs. Further, his range of study 
is as wide as his results are accurate. ‘You may hold 
the world in your hand,’ said our own Professor of the 
Breakfast Table once on a time to an audience of Edin- 
burgh Arts students (and even to them the feat must have 
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seemed somewhat), ‘and you shall find scarce a country 
whose history he has not illustrated.” Nor was the alarm- 
ing statement far from true—the latter part of it, that is, 
From The Conquest of the Saracens to English Towns and Dis- 
fricts is a far ery indeed ; but thirty years of hard work 
have covered it, and twenty volumes of brilliant generalisa- 
tions and skilful elucidations are there to bridge the space. 
Long known as a brilliant contributor to The Saturday in its 
palmy days, of historical essays general and local, Professor 
Freeman's fame as an historian was chiefly based on his 
great work on the Norman Conquest, when, in 1884, Mr, 
Gladstone’s remarkable elevation of Dr.Stubbs to the see of 
Chester left vacant the post of Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. Men attributed the appointment to 


the bishopric to various motives more or less discreditable 


to the Premier and honourable to his nominee; but they 
were practically unanimous in respect of the appointment 
to the chair. And QO! the pity of it! No sooner did he 
come beneath the shadow of that Upas Tree—the Oxford 
professoriate—than he became, like unto the common herd, 
a professor pour rire. He did not even, as some do, at- 
tempt to illustrate the leading maxim of his art: ‘ Quod 
Jacitt per alium facit per se. He lived in Sicily or in 
Somerset, and he lectured not at all; like the drowning 
sailor who wanted to do something churchy, he did, and 
he still does, one professorial thing: he takes up the col- 


lection—and a very pretty collection it is. This being 





so, it may be regarded as a curious anomaly in his char- 
acter that he is not also a Radical reformer, like a certain 
Member for Aberdeen (not Dr. Hunter) who is Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in that unhappy University, and 
did lecture, we believe, in 1887, or the Regius Professor of 
Greek (one Jowett), who did not lecture in 1857 or at any 
other time to speak of. ‘Tis not their fault. The whole 
system is simply the putting of a premium on sinecurism, 
and they would be more than men, and much more than 
Radical reformers, if they resisted the temptation. With 
all his violence and vituperation, poor old Thorold Rogers 
was, as he said himself, a dove among serpents when 
they gave him back his professorship. He worked or 
began to work ; and though exhumation is now too late, 
three hundred years ago his speedy demise would (to say 
the least) have made men look askance upon his colleagues. 
It is fair to Professor Freeman to say that he has only too 
good an excuse for the neglect of his duties in his own 
precarious health. Nor does he lecture for gold in alien 
universities when grievous bodily infirmity has incapaci- 


tated him for work in his own—as some do. 





As a man of letters, as an accurate historian, as a 
brilliant and acute critic, his merits are above dispute ; as 
an University teacher they are beneath contempt; as a 
justice of the peace they are unknown to us, but they are 
doubtless eminent one way or the other. There are no 
half-measures about the Professor ; and nowhere does his 
personality appear more pathetic than in his struggles 
against the restrictions of our Lower Empire civilisation. 
In this and in this alone (except that one is an historian 
and the other once called himself so) does he resemble 
a person to whom he has been unkindly compared : we 
mean Sir William Harcourt. But take, as a_ brilliant 
example to illustrate his struggle with the usages, his 
never-to-be-forgotten public gibbeting of a hapless minor 
luminary of history : ‘When I saw the honoured name 
of Bright appended to this memorial I said to myself, 
“Tt is that of my dear and learned friend the Canon of 
Christ Church”; and then, to my surprise and disgust, 
I found it was another person of the same name — 
the other person being master of a college and a star 
of Radical coteries. Was ever a more touching ap- 
peal against the weak-kneed genius of an age which will 
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abide nothing less than two-and-a-quarter-ounce boxing- 
gloves, and suffers none but policemen and ‘ blacklegs’ to 
be assaulted and battered with impunity? Was ever a 
more yearning attempt at expression in feeble words of 
the manly action of that simple great one long gone by 
who knocked the bookseller down with his own folio, and 
thereafter excused himself: ‘Sir, he was impertinent to 
me, and I beat him’? 





STEADYING THE PRINCE. 

ATO one knows so much about the ways of princes and 
i such as Mr. W. T. Stead, the celebrated aristocrat, 
who have mixed with them often, and especially the 
smart set. Mr. Stead he edits a Review of Society, and 
the plebeian papers having said nasty things about a bac- 
carat case, he have got the tip to stick up for his order 
and say a good word for Wales, which he have done, 
letting them into the know as ain’t in his spere. 

It was just like the canaille to go blaming Wales for 
carrying baccarat counters about with him, and so showing 
as they knows nothing about high society. Wales is not 
only a good chap when among his equals, but he is always 
thinking how to raise the moral tone of counters ; and one 
of the best ways is to carry your own counters about with 
you, instead of running the risk of going to a country house 
where there ain't no counters, when you would have to 
use money; and to see piles of gold lying on the table, 
likewise to hear its chink, is what intoxicates our smart set 
toa frenzy. So Wales he deserves the thanks and grati- 
tude of us canaille ones as Mr. Stead is addressing of, 
having got the tip from some of the royalties, as upon my 
say-so it is Al to read about. 

Them as is big swells and wears levee dresses without 
thinking nothing on it is much amused at the way the 
canaille speaks about Wales's debts, and Mr. Stead have 
gone through all Wales's bills and found them properly 
discharged with receipt-stamp. The canaille, as sits at 
windows when the emperors and princes and Steads and 
such rides by, have been saying as the bills wasn’t paid, 
and so Wales thought he would need to put them right, and 
naturally he placed them in the hands of Mr. Stead, him 
being middleman between the throne and the canaille. 

When Mr. Stead is mixing among his equals at the 
palaces he do not take notes of what they says and does, 
but of course he knows all about their inner life, and he 
now have much pleasure in giving Wales and the Princess 
highly satisfactory testimonials. Wales is in for a place 
just now—namely, President of Any Committee as still has 
the situation open—and Mr. Stead is using all his influ- 
ence to run him in, It is a long testimenial, but it can 
be condensed like this :— 

‘I have much pleasure in testifying to the capacities of 
my friend Wales, now a candidate for the post of president 
—— for the of ; 





of the committee of 
which is of all posts the one I think he could fill with most 
credit to himself and benefit to the nation. I can speak on 





this subject with the greater personal interest, because it 
has long been my desire to see Wales occupying some such 
position ; indeed, it is by my advice that he has at last 
come forward. My friend is, however, no mere tiro in 
the difficult art of presiding at committees. I have a 
little concern of my own, entitled St. Stephen’s, where 
duties of this kind have been called for from time to time; 
and, where possible, I have put the work in his way. | 
may say that I have been more than satisfied with the 
result. Looking in now and again to see how matters 
were progressing, I was much struck by Wales's assiduity, 
his untiring zeal, and never-failing courtesy. He impressed 


me as being the right man in the right place—a sharp 
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sword, so to speak, in a velvet sheath. Subsequent con- 
versations with him have fully confirmed the high opinion 
I then formed. I have no hesitation in saying that Wales 
is a gentleman in the truest sense of the word. Faults he 
has (as who has not ?), but they all arise from excessive 
kindness of heart. He is kind to everybody, even to him- 
self. His appointment would, therefore, be a popular one. 
I can say this without misgiving, for it would please me. 

‘Wales is a man of sound education and wide sym- 
pathies. What is perhaps more, his mind is always open 
to new ideas. I have been much pleased by the intelli- 
gent interest he has taken in my many schemes, which I 
find it advantageous to talk over with him. Not perhaps 
capable of conceiving them himself, he is yet quick at 
grasping my meaning, noting the vital points, and jump- 
ing at issues. I always feel that my time could be worse 
spent than in giving him half-an-hour now and again. 

‘In his private life Wales is all that could be desired. 
His country house more especially is one of my favourite 
residences. I have been favourably impressed by his 
manner of treating his wife. He thinks nothing of taking 
pains to keep her informed of all that is likely to amuse 
her; and at the theatre, of which he is an enlightened 
patron, they frequently occupy the same box. When, 
however, he thinks she will be bored, he goes alone. 
Most striking, too, if partly because it is so uncommon, he 
is a devoted father. I observe that he loves his children, 
and seems to take quite an interest in their welfare, while 
his brothers and sisters call him by his christian name and 
frequently drop in to tea, when we have a happy family 
reunion. His wife is not Victoria, but perhaps they live 
the more harmoniously on that account, it not being the 
thing in our set for a man to marry his mother. 

‘In conclusion I can only express my confidence that 
if he has the good fortune to be elected, Wales will give 
every satisfaction, and discharge his onerous duties with 
my complete approval. I want his help in the govern- 
ment of the nation, not merely because we are friends, 
but because I feel certain he could give me valuable 


assistance.’ 





THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 

PORTRAITURE as a fine art was late-born among the 

arts; it came as a kind of afterthought. For many 
centuries men built temples to the glory of the gods, and 
fashioned stately forms of marble or bronze, before it 
seemed to them good to counterfeit in paint or plaster the 
faces of their friends or patrons. The birth of portrai- 
ture, as gravely recorded by Pliny, is a pleasant fairy-tale. 
Core, the daughter of the potter Butades, so runs the 
story, once traced her lover's silhouette, as cast by lamp- 
light upon the wall; her father filled the shape thus 
outlined with clay, and inaugurated not only portraiture 
but modelling. The author of the Natural History, how- 
ever, was so enamoured of the anecdote as to be wholly 
untrustworthy, and we may set down his legend as a 
vague symbol of the truth. In the time of Phidias the 
ideal was still reverently worshipped, and the masters’ 
choicest works adorned the temple of the goddess. If we 
may put our faith in tradition, the supreme artist of the 
world was thrust into prison because he dared to place a por- 
trait of himself upon the Shield of Athene. Whether he 
suffered for his temerity or not, this at least is certain: that 
upon a well-known copy of the Shield the most august of 
masters presents his counterfeit to the world bald-headed 
and austere. When Alexander set his heel upon the con- 
quered nations he deemed himself more than human, and, 
therefore, the worthiest subject for Lysippus and Apelles. 
The conqueror was the first patron of art ; and, as por- 
traiture in its modern sense lives by the patron alone, 
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Macedon invented a career for Mr. Stuart-Wortley. When 
at the Renaissance culture escaped from the prison of the 
Middle Ages, the portrait-painter reaped his richest har- 
vest, and to-day the business flourishes so widely that the 
walls of Burlington House are deemed too confined fer the 
display of all our treasures, and the Society of Portrait- 
Painters has determined to open a branch establishment 
across the way. 

These considerations are economic rather than artistic, 
for in truth portraiture keeps precisely the same objects in 
view as landscape or any other genre. To fill a space with 
beautiful lines and forms, to express a natural fact by the 
most harmonious and restrained methods, is Mr. Whistler's 
purpose, even as it was Corot’s. A portrait-painter, if he be 
an artist, suggests the type and form of his sitter’s head 
just as the landscape-painter indicates the shape and fall of 
leaves or branches. So far as a man declares his character 
by his features or habit, so far is it a painter’s business to 
express his temperament ; but the analysis of character 
is as much out of the province of the portrait-painter as 
geology and botany are beyond the scope of the painter of 
landscape. An artist is concerned with appearances alone: 
he does not penetrate below the surface nor place upon his 
canvas an abstract treatise upon psychology. And, indeed, 
how were such an achievement possible? A _ life-time 
sufficeth not to gauge the depths of a man of character ; 
and a painter whose equipment is a pure sense of colour 
and decoration, the brain that can select, a hand which 
is the ready servant of that brain, sees in his sitter—be 
he monarch, warrior, or philosopher—naught but a mass 
which shall occupy a given space with grace or dignity. 
The popular superstitien resolutely encouraged by the com- 
mercial painter—that a portrait is unworthy unless it 
disclose you the vice and virtue locked up within the 
subject's breast—may be dismissed as so much idle sen- 
timent. All men wear not their heart upon their sleeve ; 
and the painter, not being in every case a mesmerist or 
a confessor of sins, records only bodily grace or disfigure- 
ment. How thoroughly impersonal the art is proven by 
the fact that the most beautiful portraits need not repre- 
sent such persons as in nature appear most beautiful 
themselves. The Ruskinian paradox—that a portrait is 
ignoble if you feel no anxiety to meet the original in a 
drawing-room—merely reduces to an absurdity the theory 
that an artist is, or need ever be, a clairvoyant in character. 
In Britain portraiture has long since degenerated into a 
branch of trade. It occupies the same position in the 
realm of art as the magazine article in the world of letters: 
neither literature nor journalism, it is yet ephemeral, for it 
has no touch of style to save it from devouring Time. 

Of the portraits now exhibiting in Piccadilly but few 
indeed have any commerce with art: the most are vulgar 
and meaningless. A familiarity with others of their type 
enables you to discover that their authors would fashion 
men and women: their artistic intention is not so easy 
to discern. Mr. Hacker's Portrait of Mr. Alfred East, to 
choose one example in many, shrieks and gibbers in 
your ear; you would willingly make a detour to avoid 
its coarse reality. M.Cormon’s Gérome is far more ex- 
pertly handled than its neighbours: but the adroit model- 
ling and the sure draughtsmanship do not atone for the 
fact that there is no colour-scheme, no kind of artistic 
preoccupation. Such work, indeed, is only higher than 
photography because it is on a larger scale and is com- 
posed of more costly materials. M. Bonnat may share 
the triumph of M. Cormon ; while Mr. Julian Story’s Miss 
Eames, though conceived in a less hackneyed style, is set 
outside the pale of art by its unpleasant colour and vulgar 
flamboyancy. The Atelier aux Batignolles of Fantin-Latour 
is notable commonplace: though the material is ably and 
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strongly treated after a certain ancient fashion, there is 
little finesse or subtlety. Inoffensive in effect, it is none 
the less bourgeois ; and, though we infinitely prefer it to 
Mr. Story’s more ambitious experiment, its lack of inspira- 
tion robs it of success. 

With the Whistlers the case is far other. Here, indeed, 
vision and accomplishment are happily united. His Arrange- 
ment in Grey and Black (Portrait of his Mother) is a most 
stately harmony. No touch within the frame is superfluous 
—which is the same as saying that no touch but is expres- 
sive ; the composition is dignity in fact ; the draperies are 
handled with exquisite lightness ; the landscape upon the 
wall is itself a masterpiece. Like all great work, the 
thing is conspicuously simple in colour and aspect ; and, 
while nothing is sacrificed to effect, such details as the 
miraculously subtle modelling of the head cannot but 
arrest and thrill the eye. The Harmony in Grey and Green 
is no less beautiful. The effect of atmosphere and en- 
vironment is obtained by the most delicate means. The 
figure ‘lives within the frame, and stands upon her feet’ 
as none since Velasquez has done. Many tedious hours 
have been squandered of late upon picture galleries : the 
exhibition of these masterpieces helps you to forget the 
misery of Burlington House. 





A SUMMER REVERIE 


HIS is a workaday world, but it has its moments. 
Tis a world of ledgers and foolscap, but life is not 
wholly an affair of debit and credit, and to him that owes 
it is sometimes given to transcend. Amid the jargon and 
slang of every day are hidden the rhythmical thoughts 
which, could we only find them, would lift us—us the 
prosy persons, us the dullards—into the Muse’s battle. 
But few there be that find. Our work is our own; but 
the impetus is often another's. Our aspirations are from 
within: our inspirations, however paradoxical it sound, 
come from without. The poet is not under the law but 
under grace; and that he is born not made is but a half- 
truth. For if another—and that other the right one—but 
take him in hand, he is made; but secus, as the lawyers 
say, if he attempteth his own creation, Nature assails his 
senses at every point. She calls to him with zephyrs and 
with tempests, and, most of all, with words. He hears her, 
but answers nothing. She flashes before him her setting 
suns and her summer lightnings; but he forgets what 
manner of brilliancies they are. She gladdens the air with 
the perfumes of a hundred flowers, and thereby almost 
teaches him in a breath the lesson he—if he be Baude- 
laire or Heine, or even of the descent of these—shall one 
day learn: that the sense of smell enshrines such memories 
as else had been forgotten. His poetry is improving, 
but poesy is not yet within his reach. . . 

And the wind rustled in the branches of inland pines, 
whispering to every spikelet the tale, the quality, the 
ambition, of all that is far off—especially the sea, the re- 
mote, salt, shrewd, invigorating, unbefriending sea. And 
the pines heard the tale, and bowed their heads with 
grief for the great galleons that had gone down, and with 
resentment for the innumerable lives quenched within 
sight of home. But the sighing and the soughing died 
away; and with a rush like laughter came the wind 
again with glad tidings of unlading argosies, of novel 
continents and islands. And one beneath the branches 
heard the rustle and the whisper, but fathomed them not 
nor divined their meaning. For he wandered among the 
withered spikelets and the gleaming bracken—alone. 

But the wind rose up again, and passed from the green 
waves of the pine-forest through the broad gardens and 
the long shrubberies; and drove before it the perfumes 
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of azalea and the breath of a hundred flowers. He had 
heard nothing in the pine forest but the rustle and the 
whisper in the pausing, hanging, environing perfume of 
azalea. For memories of another generation were before 
him, and therewith the recollection of another home. 
The heart of him was touched, but his tongue was still 
unloosened. Speech had not yet been given, but it was 
forming within him though utterance was withheld for 
a time. So he wandered down to the river that the 
running waters might unlock his tongue and the blue 
eyes of the forget-me-nots might wipe away the reproach 
of silence. But the babble and footfall of the waters 
as they tripped it chattering over the pebbles, and the 
waving of the branches, held him entranced and voiceless, 
and he went back to the pine-forest. This time he came 
accompanied. And even as the boy in the story who has 
eaten the forbidden morsel, he straightway comprehended 
the speech of Nature: the language of beast and bird 
conversing one with another, each after his kind. He 
listened to songs of flower and leaf which had become 
surcharged with meanings—he perceived the great talk- 
ing and laughter, the play of a thousand tongues, the bars 
of music, where had seemed only a rustling among the 
branches or a babble amongst the boughs. For the 
spirit he had waited and had sought toward the river 
had come, and the place that had been empty and barren 
yas filled. And one knew he had taken something, and 
the other that something had been given; and neither 
knew how it was, but that each was the happier, and that 
loss was gain and gain loss: for we cannot acquire know- 
ledge, even the least, without some pain. So the one 
turned over the pages of Nature’s book, and the other 
read therein, and both were happy. For a time. Then 
the black clouds came slowly up from the north, and the 
blue sky gleamed no longer through the pine boughs ; 
and the great raindrops fell upon the book, so that they 
closed it and rose to go; and the way of the one was to 
the east, and the way of the other was to the west, yet 
both knew that in the fulness of time the other would 
return, and that they would come again into the pine- 
wood, and listen to the runes of the wind, and open the 
book that had been closed... For raindrops cannot fall for 
ever, and if two should travel long enough, the one going 
to the east and the other to the west, in the fulness of time 
meeting is inevitable. Neither can the knowledge written 
in the book that had been opened be forgotten in many 
cycles of days. Nor must they begin again at the opening 
chapters, but at the page they had turned down. Nor is 
it well for them to read too long out of the book: else do 
they confound the written page too readily with their own 
interpretation. There be that think poetry for half their 
lives without guessing it unless they learn the secret from 
another, though that other need be nor philosopher, nor 
poet, nor one troubled with learning. Only there must 
be the light in her grey-blue eyes which will make the 
rough places smooth ; only there must be that smile upon 
her lips which takes up the sadder memories, and spins 
them laughingly away ; only there must be the ripple of 
sunshine upon the bright hair to carry its brightness into 
the inevitable night which follows even the longest day. 
No day can be so short as the longest if only we have 
chosen our company aright ; for those we most desire 
have the power of trampling the laws of Time, of making 
Midsummer Eve as short as Christmas Day. See to it, 
then, that unless you be one of the autochthones of Heli- 
con you go not into the pine-wood alone ; for although the 
wind will rustle as it does every day and the branches 
wave as they are waving now, nor rustling nor waving 
will tell you aught you shall comprehend: and the longest 
day will be nothing but a freak of the calendar; and the 
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waving pines no more than convenient anemometers ; and 
the bracken ferns but tricky vegetables which shall show 
you, if you cut their stems with a sharp knife, the pre- 
sentment of the oak tree in which His Gracious Majesty 
King Charles, second of the time, at a former date con- 
cealed his royal person. Do not go forth on the longest 
day nor any other to look into the book of Nature with 
your own eyes alone, but borrow, even for so short a time, 
another pair, be they grey or brown, be they hazel or 
black or blue. Depend upon it you will see the better 
for the loan, even if you cannot at once repay the debt. 
And though you speak not in rhyme, for a brief space 
you shall have become a poet: howbeit you know it not, 
and on the morrow the hardening of cotton find you at 
your post sagacious and alert. 





THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

| Italy there are three groups of opponents of the 

Triple Alliance. They are, first, of course, the Vatican- 
ists, whose poison-laden utterances have appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano and kindred organs of the Jesuitry. 
Secondly, there are some men calling themselves Cavour- 
ians, who have been praisingly referred to in various writ- 
ings of the ex-Premier of this country, both signed 
and pseudonymous. A third group is composed of im- 
practicable New Radicals, who in their folly would risk 
the very existence of the scarcely established unity of the 
Italian nation, and some of whom do not scruple to grovel 
before ‘Holy Russia’ in the manner of certain French 
Democrats of the new school. Numerically, all these 
odds and ends of Italian party sections put together are 
In Parliament the Vaticanists are 
not even represented at all. It is true, as regards dis- 
graceful scenes, the small wing of so-called ‘ Radicals’ 
in the Chamber has recently shown itself ahead even of 
the whilom obstructionist tactics of the Irish party. A 
few days ago, shortly before prorogation, they actually 
went to the length of systematically organising a free 


insignificant enough. 


fight in the House: numbers of deputies coming to fisti- 
cuffs and rolling on the floor in a confused heap, whilst 
the President covered his head, thus bringing the sitting, 
though not the complicated rolling about, to an end. 
The vast majority of the House had, however, received 
with thundering applause the announcement made by the 
Premier as to the prolongation of the Triple Alliance. 

Some of the wrong-headed Italian Radicals in question 
try to deceive the masses by appealing to the name of 
Mazzini, the apostle of Italian unity and freedom, as to 
their master. Were he alive—this I may say from a long 
personal friendship and political co-operation lasting down 
to his death—he would confound these alleged followers 
of his with a crushing manifesto. All through his career 
Mazzini denounced the aggressive designs of Czardom and 
the ambitious pretensions of France to leadership in Europe 
in the most withering terms. ‘If to-day’—he wrote as 
early as 1832—‘ there is a danger of invasions and of con- 
quests which might destroy the European balance of power, 
it is in the North. Russia is the great foe which the South 
of Europe has to fear. From Catherine 1m. down to our 
times, Russia has pursued relentlessly, and with success, 
an idea of aggrandisement hostile to Europe. Like a 
sea that tears and saps the shore, Russia has step by step 
hollowed out to the right, to the left, and in front the 
territory that surrounds hers ; and now she glares with 
greedy eyes upon the South. And as if to hold out a 
warning to Europe, the population of Russia increases 
rapidly in an extraordinary degree. Forty years will give 
to her a hundred millions of inhabitants.’ 

When the war between Russia and Turkey came in 
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1853, Mazzini issued the most passionate appeal in favour 
of England’s participation at the side of Turkey. He who 
always preached the doctrine of nationality for the Eastern 
races yet saw the paramount necessity of a common de- 
fence against the ambition of the Czar. Twelve times 
the war-cry is raised in that manifesto in words of fire. 
A few years later, when there seemed to be danger of a 
Russo-French alliance, he actually called for a coalition of 
European Powers, including Austria, and with Germany 
and England at its head, in order to keep the aggressive 
despots of the East and the West in bounds. In 1861 
he addressed an Open Letter (‘On the Position of Italy 
towards Germany’) to the writer of the present in a 
similar sense. In 1871, shortly before his death, he again 
wrote warningly against Panslavism and against allowing 
‘Constantinople, the key of the Mediterranean,’ to fall 
into the hands of the Czar, who ‘is a perennial menace 
to Europe. Years before, his fellow-worker and co- 
triumvir in the Roman Republic, Aurelio Saffi, had spoken 
of a reconstituted Italy as ‘a strong counterpoise to the 
ambition of France and Russia in the Mediterranean.’ 
Saffi went on :—‘ Such an Italy would add weight to the 
German and Hungarian resistance against Panslavism, 
and become the natural ally of the enterprising industrial 
and seafaring community of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ Are 
not these utterances of the two Republican leaders of 
Italy a perfect foreshadowing of the Triple Alliance, with 
England as its natural well-wisher and support ? 

Almost the first words that came from Mazzini’s lips 
in our earliest interview were directed against the over- 
weening pretensions France had always raised, whether 
she was under royal, imperial, or republican government. 
In 1870 he was enthusiastically ready to accept a proposal 
entrusted to my hands by a number of German patriots at 
Berlin of various party description. The proposal was to 
the effect that the Italian Party of Action should make 
a diversion upon Rome, so as to prevent the Government 
of Victor Emmanuel from siding with France. Arms and 
money were offered to the Italian democracy. The suc- 
cessful battles of Wérth and Forbach rendered the enter- 
prise, however, unnecessary. On returning to London 
after his temporary imprisonment in Italy, Mazzini ex- 
pressed his warmest thanks to me ‘ for the great proof of 
confidence Germany had thus given him.’ Can any one 
doubt that a man of this stamp—who, by the way, had 
strong Unionist sympathies as regards Irish affairs—would 
to-day spurn the promoters of a Russo-French alliance ? 

Mazzini held very firm views also as against any French 
attempt upon Tunis. He actuaily foresaw what was com- 
ing as early as 1871. Speaking of the ‘ inevitable move- 
ment which calls upon Europe to effect the civilisation of 
Africa,’ he said, in reference to Tunis, Tripoli, and the 
Cyrenaica:—‘ We were the masters of that whole region 
until the fifth century. To-day the French are casting their 
eyes upon it, and they will possess it before long if we do 
not haveit.”. When Cairoli had fallen from the Premiership 
because he had allowed himself to be over-reached by 
French diplomacy in Tunisian affairs, 1 saw him in London 
in presence of an Italian Ambassador at a Continental court 
and of a common friend, an Oxford Professor. An honest 
and noble-minded but somewhat over-trustful man, Cairoli 
was a pitiful spectacle to look at when the conversation 
turned upon Tunis. He deeply felt the trick that had 
been played on him at Paris. Garibaldi, in those days, 
wrote that ‘the French ought to be driven out from Tunis 
with a broomstick.’ Aurelio Saffi was not less explicit on 
that matter than a distinguished veteran General of Italy, 
whose letter was communicated to me. Yet some Neo- 
Radicals of to-day would fain cover themselves with the 
names of the foremost democratic leaders of their country, 
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in order to justify their own junction with Vaticanists, 
French Chauvinists, ultramontane Gladstonians, and Rus- 
sian Panslavists, as against the Triple Alliance ! 

What did Cavour say about Russia? In 1855, when 
proposing the participation of Piedmont in the Crimean 
War, he declared that, ‘if the victorious eagle of the 
Czar were to soar towards Constantinople, Russia would 
gain the entire mastery of the Mediterranean, and that 
‘the result for Piedmont and for whole Italy would be 
disastrous in the highest degree ; it would be tantamount 
to our giving up all further progressive development.’ 
When, after the conclusion of the Crimean War, Russia 
sought to draw Sardinia towards herself, Cavour wrote to 
the Italian Ambassador in London: ‘ We are by no means 
inclined to sacrifice our old Liberal friendships to an 
alliance with a despotic Government. As to Austria, we 
certainly wish to see her strong against Russia. We have 
no taste whatever for “ Slav civilisation.” ’ Almost in 
the words of Mazzini, Cavour on another occasion called 
Russia ‘the enemy of all civilisation.” Repeatedly he 
took the possibility of co-operating with Austria against 
Russia into consideration. 

Thus, wherever we look among the real founders of 
Italian unity, whether among the heads of Democracy, or 
among constitutionalist statesmen, we meet with opinions 
strongly making for the Triple Alliance. Add to this 
that in Italy there is little confidence in the stability of 
French institutions ; that men saw with great uneasiness 
how near France but recently was to becoming the prey 
of an adventurer like Boulanger; and what strange ex- 
pressions of sympathy were exchanged but a few weeks 
ago between the French Government and the Vatican : 
and it will easily be understood that all sensible Italians 
naturally look upon the Triple Alliance as the sheet-anchor 


of their country’s safety. Karu Buinp. 





NEPTUNE’S NURSERY.—II. 

ey BEN Pennant affirmed that the ling resort to the 

estuary of the Tees to deposit their spawn upon 
muddy banks, he was repeating, no doubt, the notion 
of fishermen upon the Cleveland coast—a notion which 
our later and more accurate knowledge has proved to be 
without foundation. We know, indeed, that the eggs of 
the ling and a large number of other fishes float freely 
throughout the waters of the sea. At the proper season 
they occur in unimaginable myriads, though quite invisible 
to the unaided eye on account of their transparency and 
minute size. In calm water the naturalist is able readily 
to capture, by means of floating tow-nets, these buoyant 
eggs as they swim near the surface of the sea. Each 
minute globular egg gives birth to a microscopic little 
being, which wriggles into the open water when it is 
mature enough, and swims aimlessly about in company 
with countless millions of its fellow infantile fish. Even 
those fishes, such as the herring and shad, whose eggs 
are attached to stones, shells, and other objects at the 
bottom, resort with the utmost freedom to the surface in 
their earlier days. 

The young of most fishes in our seas, whether they be 
hatched from floating or from demersal eggs, are at first 
pelagic: that is to say, they are minute, transparent, and 
swim about in the upper waters. So strongly do these fishes 
resemble each other that only the practised observer can 
distinguish them. All alike possess the blunt head and 
large staring eyes, the long worm-like trunk broken up into 
muscular rings, the tapering tail pierced by the central 
rod-like continuation of the primitive backbone, called the 
notochord, and encircled by a delicate, broad fin-membrane. 
All, moreover, have a large sac of food-yolk, like a bag of 
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clear, transparent syrup, depending from the under side of 
the body. Some larvas—those of the angler, for example— 
are rather stout and stunted in form, resembling some- 
what the tadpole of the frog, while others are elongated 
and needle-like, as are the embryos of the herring and 
sprat. All, however, exhibit the same main features, and 
many are indistinguishable from each other, except to 
the trained eye. At an early stage, often during the first 
week after hatching, the species to which any particular 
specimens belong can be determined by the peculiarities 
of colouration—spots of pigment, indeed, rapidly appear- 
ing upon the head and body. Such coloured spots may 
be black and irregularly scattered over the surface of 
the transparent fish, as in the young haddock ; or black 
stars may be congregated in the form of bands, serially 
arranged, as we find in the cod; or stellate spots may 
be mingled with yellow, as in the ling ; or, again, with a 
deeper yellow aggregated in matted patches, as in the 
gurnard. The newly hatched whiting is perhaps the 
most elegant of all the common species, for the yolk and 
broad marginal fin—the latter passing like a web along 
the back and tail 
canary-yellow spots, while the body also exhibits the same 





are bespangled with the most delicate 


exquisite colouration, 

In the course of a month the form of the fish changes 
considerably. ‘The head is no longer blunt and desti- 
tute of a mouth, but is somewhat pointed; and the jaws, 
especially the elongated lower jaws, are movable, the 
mouth being now gaping and capacious. The eyes glitter 
with silvery pigment, the bulging yolk-sac is gone, and 
minute red blood-vessels ramify throughout the body : 
though it is a remarkable fact that for some time these 
minute pelagic creatures may be destitute of the vital 
fluid, the little heart pulsating vigorously long before any 
blood appears. 

The growth of these fishes—i.e. the cod, sole, and other 
species important as food—is very slow, few of them 
reaching the length of a quarter of an inch by the end 
of the first month. But, notwithstanding their small 
size and defencelessness, they are bright little beings, 
darting away from any danger and voraciously attacking 
the microscopic crustaceans which mainly serve them for 
food, 

The transformation of the fish-like tadpole into the adult 
frog is a marvellous one ; but it must yield in its surpris- 
ing character to the change which converts the minute, 
almost invisible, larva, with its transparent worm-like body 
and huge bag of yolk, into the massive cod, four or five 
feet in length, or the halibut, often seen on the Grimsby 
pontoon, weighing no less than three hundred pounds 
and measuring six feet from the snout to the tail. No 
animals known to the naturalist pass through changes 
more wonderful and unexpected than those which trans- 
form the newly hatched young into the mature fish. 
Before the cod acquires the features of the adult— 
the codling but a few inches in length has most of the 
characteristics of maturity—the young larva is first of all 
banded with black colour, like a ringed snake of micro- 
scopic dimensions. Later, the dark cross-bands break up, 
and the spots become evenly distributed over the body, 
while still later they gather into irregular groups, and finally 
are arranged in a remarkable diced pattern. This conspi- 
cuous chess-board colouration appears to be assumed during 
the second year, though the precise period is uncertain ; 
and when it departs the uniform tint appears which is re- 
tained through adult life. The little fish undergoes all these 
changes of colour during its growth from the minute early 
condition to that of the post-larval stage, two to three inches 
in length ; the final uniform colour of maturity not being 
attained until the creature is four or five inches long, 
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probably during the third or fourth year after hatching. 
In the case of the ling, the_barred condition is not assumed 
until the fish is five or six inches long, the minute embryo 
exhibiting black and yellow spots, which in the post-larval 
stages impart a vague uniform tint tothe body. On reach- 
ing a length of three inches, apparently during the second 
or third year, bold stripes of colour are seen passing from 
the head to the tail. Later these longitudinal stripes are 
replaced by bold transverse bands, when the fish has 
doubled its length. 

But curious and inexplicable as these changes of colour 
are, there are other features in the developing ling of a still 
more striking and puzzling nature. What, for instance, can 
be the meaning of the great disparity in size of the paired 
limbs? From the shoulder of the small post-larval ling 
the scanty breast fins project as very weak and short pads. 
Just below these, however, a second pair of limbs of the 
most extraordinary size and form are pushed out. They 
are really the hind or ventral pair, and they rapidly grow to 
an enormous size, like the wings of the mythical dragon 
which George of Cappadocia slew. These huge wings, of 
wholly disproportionate dimensions when compared with 
the length of the fish, are brightly tinted with yellow, and 
impart to the post-larval ling a most grotesque appearance. 
The young rockling exhibits precisely similar enlarged fins ; 
but in neither of these fishes are the hind pair of swimming 
organs prominent ata later stage. The presence of these 
extraordinary fins in the ling and rockling, and their ab- 
sence in other closely related forms (the cod, haddock, 
and whiting) opens up an interesting line of speculation 
for the zoologist. Many larval fishes develop, at first, 
breast fins of some size: but in the gurnard they reach a 
length altogether unusual. The young gurnard an inch 
and a half or two inches long is a most extraordinary 
creature on account of this feature. The body is still 
translucent, the eyes large and silvery, while the snout, 
cheeks, and crown of the head are studded with spines 
as sharp as pointed daggers; and from the sides project 
the huge fan-like fins which are banded with patches of 
orange and black. The flat fishes are as microscopic 
when hatched as the gurnard and cod family. They 
are indeed strange little creatures: worm-like in form, 
transparent as glass, and variously tinted. As the body 
flattens out and the spots of colour assume a regular serial 
arrangement, the eye of the lower side approaches that of 
the upper side until both are found upon one side of the 
head when the creature is little more than ‘an inch in 
length. The flat fish for some time swim about in an up- 
right position like other fishes, but by the time both eyes 
are on the same side they lie habitually upon the sand. 
The shallow inshore waters, where sandy flats extend, usu- 
ally abound with transparent little flat fishes—flounders, 
plaice, soles, and the like—two or three inches long. These 
are probably not less than a year old: hence, until a 
certain size is attained, the growth of many, possibly 
most, of our food-fishes is exceedingly slow. What period 
of years has intervened between the insignificant little 
creature which leaves the egg and adult monsters such as 
the immense halibut and cod exhibited in our fishmongers’ 
shops it is impossible at present to determine. Our larger 
cod, ling, and flat fishes can be nothing less than patriarchs 
in the world of waters. ‘Goodly and great’ they assuredly 
are, in the sense in which Dryden applied the terms to 
Thomas Shadwell, and these are qualities which imply 
Doubtless the food-fishes, 


though of slow growth during their infantile days, may on 


considerable length of years. 


reaching a length of five or six inches increase with great 
rapidity in size and weight. Such, indeed, would appear 
almost certainly to be the case ; yet an organism like a 


fish must take no inconsiderable time in augmenting its 
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dimensions—not twenty or fifty} but—five hundredfold. 
It has been estimated that a cod of between twenty or 
thirty pounds’ weight has, from the time of its emergence 
from the egg, increased in bulk about twenty-thousandfold. 


And the estimate is probably below the actual truth. 
Epwarp E. Prince. 





APOLOGIA PRO JUVENTUTE 
‘He smells April and May.’—MERRY WIVES. 


T is my habit to stroll each day, when my common 
business is ended, through the Green Park to the 
Temple Stairs, from whence I engage a boat to carry me 
towards the five fields near Chelsea. The hurry of the 
day leaving me little time for the philosophical reflec- 
tions which it is my pleasure to pursue, I am accustomed 
to spend this time in sundry Considerations of a weighty 
kind. The shortness of our days, the strange Complica- 
tions of our Passions, the grave aims of life: these, with 
subtler meditations of a metaphysical sort, are used to 
occupy my thoughts during these quiet moments. I would 
not write myself down as morose, or even inclined to 
excessive Solitude. I do believe that, despite a certain 
natural taciturnity and shyness, I am by disposition gre- 
garious ; and after a single cup of Wine there is none, I 
am persuaded, who doth appraise the Delights of Com- 
panionship so rarely as I. But at these moments whereof 
I have spoken, I am garbed in a singular habit of sobriety, 
and it is distasteful then to encounter one of my kind. 
This is my hour of self-communings, when I am jarred by 
an alien voice. I have known myself stand concealed by 
the trunk of a Sycamore the while an Acquaintance passed 
by ; but if in my despite he have chanced to espy me, I 
have been filled with a vehement Confusion and Shame— 
for I have little Agility in excuse. 

Thus, on a recent day, I was engaged preparing some 
very pretty deliberations on the subject of Love, when it 
fell out that I saw in near propinquity a Maccaroni of my 
less intimate acquaintance, and attired in a very proper 
manner. His fashions were the newest, but I noted 
chiefly that he wore a hat shaped in the Ramillie cock, 
and a pair of shoes with high scollop tops. He was 
lounging in a spot of sunshine that fell betwixt a rent of 
Sycamore branches, and a holiday smile lay on his mouth. 
With an affectation of indifference I stepped behind the 
tree, and faced North; but the lazy fellow, as he twirled 
on his toe, caught a glimpse of my skirt and leaned round 
the tree to discover who should be standing there. He 
sent out a little purr of pleasure, and, sauntering to my 
side, accosted me with a great show of friendship. I 
confess that I simulated a manner of abstraction, and, as 
though returning out of a Fit of musing, I saluted him 
with a hesitant air of half-recognition. 

Canidius, as I shall call him, is a young man who, aside 
from his devotion to the Modes, cherishes an ambition for 
letters. He daily reads the essays of The Spectator, and 
professes a high admiration for the Style and Criticism of 
the sheet. I have known him recite to me some conclu- 
sions of my own with an air of originality which set me 
marvelling over his obliviousness. He apes the voice of 
the Town’s favourite Writer, and likes to fall as if uncon- 
sciously into Mr. Pope’s most peculiar attitudes. By a 
wholly indescribable mimicry of emphasis and ejaculation 
he moulds to the same shape his tricks of speech and his 
vocal inflexion, till there be times when you almost hear 
Mr. Pope speak. I do not hold it strange that there are 
Occasions when he throws his companions into what seems 
an unaccountable exhibition of Choler. 

‘Tell me your thoughts, he said smiling, and taking 
me by the arm. 
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‘ Ne quesieris, I returned, for I strive to be assiduously 
polite. 

‘I entreat,’ he cried. 

‘*Twas some folly of Love,’ I answered. 

‘ A fortunate coincidence,’ says he: ‘I was myself about 
to write a pretty paper on the matter. It should have a 
fine Exordium which was to begin: ‘When Venus was 
conquered by the War-God she delivered a soiled inherit- 
ance to Woman.” ’ 

I fell a little silent, and confess that I experienced some 
dislike of his easy equality. 

‘I warrant your thoughts have amazing Pomp,’ he went 
on; ‘but you baggages without blood need to live—to 
live, he repeated with, as I swear, a most artistick Imita- 
tion of Mr. Pope. I could not forbear to smile, which he 
by no means noted. 

‘I have a mind,’ says he, ‘ to write a letter for a num- 
ber of The Spectator ; I have waylaid an idea which should 
make the general to burst like a flea *twixt two thumb- 
nails. I shall flourish in their eyes Mr. Pope’s Art of 
Criticism, and show ’em the blood and bones of good 
verse. I shall tell ‘em there ain’t a poem in English of 
the last hundred and fifty years ’till this one came. This 
Kittle-cattle needs a lesson, and I think I have the matter 
to give item. I deem it pity Mr. Pope soiled his skin by 
making a satyre of living dullards in the great work. [| 
do believe he lost dignity.’ 

‘ The Spectator said the same thing at Christmastide,’ * 
said I, for the fellow angered me, though he were jump- 
ing with opinions that I myself held; I desired to take 
a side against him in despite of my veracity. He passed 
my comment pleasantly by, and pursued his prattle. 

‘I long to hear your thoughts concerning this Love,’ 
says he, and I addressed myself to some answer. 

‘I was determining that it is easier for an artful man 
out of love to persuade his Mistress he has a Passion for 
her and to succeed in his pursuits, than for one——’ 

‘Twas the very thing,’ he cries in an interruption, ‘ that 
I was protesting to Cassio t other day.’ 

‘I pray you hear me out, said I; but he would none 
of me. 

‘I have a couplet,’ says he, ‘ for a long poem that I have 
not yet begun which expresses the matter finely : 

** A lover's love being truth doth seem to lie, 
Tis lying lust that apes Virginity.”’’ 

‘A couplet, I interposed in arise of feeling, ‘is not yet 
a Poem.’ 

By this we had come to the TVemple Stairs, where my 
good friend Aneas was awaiting me. He displayed a great 
impatience at the sight of Canidius, whom, indeed, | 
thought he treated rougher than a gentleman should. 
But Canidius, | must do him this justice to say, paid no 
heed at all, and left us with unconcerned gayety. 

‘’Tis a baggage I cannot away with,’ said neas, as we 


stayed a moment to admire 7’hames, the stream whereof 


in the gilding sun appeared like shallow waters in a golden 
bowl. When out of a Crowd of Watermen offering us their 
respective Services we had chosen one, and had stepped 
into his boat, 4neas pursued his Conversation. 

‘I am never so inclined to opprobrious language,’ he 
declared, ‘as in my meetings with Canidius. I cannot 
credit him with original parts. He plays the Rhymer 
the Man of Town, the Maccaroni, the Writer of Prose, 
with so false an air and so assured a boldness that my 
vexation gets the better of me. He is like the monkey 
that went masquerading for a man, or the baby-fac’d moon 
that called to the Sun she had as goodly a light as he. He 
will be politician with Secretary St. John’s philosophick 
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intolerance, or poet with Mr. Pope’s minute manners, or 
a Critick with the style of The Spectator. And where 
himself is concealed I cannot tell you. Were he stript of 
the swagger of better men I know not if the rest of his 
merchandise would turn the scale of a puff-cloud.’ 

At his violence of language I felt my Sympathy turning, 
and, stringing my thoughts into sudden speech, I made 
some defence of Canidius. 

‘You speak something too harshly,’ said I, ‘and you 
judge him not by his years. He is newin the world ; and 
stricken as he is with the prettiness of Life, I marvel not 
he recites with foolish emphasis the things you and I have 
already enounced times out of number. Those principles 
that come near being platitudes with us are to him yet 
fresh with the Dew of the Morning. He claps his hands 
to see the rising Sun, and cries, “ Lo! I behold a shining 
ball,” as though our eyes were still unseared by that 
savage light of life. And he encounters singing-birds, and 
strives to sing even as they ; and leaping animals, and 
essays to frolic likewise. Look closer at the matter, and 
you will see he has discovered a beauty in things which he 
loves to mimic; and there lived no man yet that loved 
beauty but had a mind which some time asserted itself. 
Good my friend, what though he see not his limit? This 
is the gift of the kind gods, ’Tis a wise provision that un- 
veils our faults after their commission and when we are 
already nearer to perfection, They that are prone to Imi- 
tation do indeed most often come slowly into their powers, 
and not seldom are turned this way and that way before 
they espy their Selves ; and there are others that fall upon 
their own Souls even at the outset of labour. Yet both do 
meet at the goal of their endeavour. I beseech you to give 
the young Canidius the tolerance of a double /ustrum of 
years, when he shall have discovered the things his nature 
takes kindliest to, and you will have him blushing for 
these follies of his Salad days. I will grant you that he 
hath anticks that are disagreeable to us, but we do un- 
worthily to visit them with severity. Nay, I do think 
that were we of a nobler stuff, you and I, we might find 
matter to admire in him even at his present growth; and 
it should be some of our Duty to discover where that Self 
lies whereof you are incredulous, and encourage the nobler 
parts of his nature.’ 

Then, as I noted a smile on the face of Aneas, ‘ Nay, 
I cried, laughing, ‘’tis a strange youth indeed, and per- 
chance it were best to leave him to the Vicissitudes of 
Time. I have it in my heart to pity him the coming 
moments of his toppling vanities ; they will take him so 
swift and surely, and will wound so hardly.’ 

‘ For that,’ said neas as we left the boat, and stood a 
moment taking farewells— it’s the fate of us all; and 
I have, I confess, little solicitude for the concerns of 
Canidius.’ 

‘Ah, my friend,’ I replied, ‘we both may still envy his 
eyes of youth.’ 

And we took our separate roads across the fields. 

VERNON BiackBurRn. 





IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND 
\ E are the Choice of the Will : God, when He gave the word 
That called us into line, set in our hand a sword ; 


Set us a sword to wield none else could lift and draw, 

And bade us forth to the sound of the trumpet of the Law. 

ast and west and north, wherever the battle grew, 

As men to a feast we flocked, the work of the Will to do. 

Bent upon vast beginnings, bidding anarchy cease— 

(Had we hacked it to the Pit, we had left it a place of peace !)— 
Marching, building, sailing, pillar of cloud or fire, 


BS) 


Sons of the Will, we fought the fight of the Will, our sire. 
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Road was never so rough that we left its purpose dark ; 
Stark was ever the sea, but our ships were yet more stark ; 


We tracked the winds of the world to the roots of their very 
thrones ; 
The secret parts of the world were salted with our bones ; 


Till now the name of names, England, the name of might, 
Flames from the austral bounds to the ends of the northern 
night ; 


And the call of her morning drum goes in a girdle of sound, 
Like the voice of the sun in song, the great globe round and 
round ; 


And the shadow of her flag, when it blabs to the mother-breeze, 
Floats from shore to shore of the universal seas ; 


And the loneliest death is fair with a memory of her flowers, 
And the end of the road to Hell with the sense of her dews and 
showers. 


Who says that we shall pass, or the fame of us fade and die, 
While the living stars fulfil their round in the living sky ? 


For the sire lives in his sons, and they pay their father’s debt, 
And the Lion has left a whelp wherever his claw was set. 

And the Lion in his whelps, his whelps that none shall brave, 
Is but less strong than Time and the all-devouring Grave ! 


W. E. HenNtey. 





REVIEWS 
FROM THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 


The English Constitution. By EMILE BoUTMY: Translated 
by ISABEL M. EADEN. London: Macmillan. 


Sir Frederick Pollock, in a short introduction to this book, 
tells us it deserves a welcome in England on two distinct 
grounds. Until it was translated we had no concise view of 
our constitutional development on its social and economic side. 
And so frank and lucid a commentary on our history, as it 
strikes an exceptionally well-informed foreigner, must needs be 
illuminating. M. Boutmy writes for his own people ; and his aim 
is to show them why our political institutions were so early in 
their development. He believes that the constitutional and par- 
liamentary system of which England ‘created for the world the 
original and great example’ was the result of historical rather 
than of purely ethnical causes. There is, he thinks, too great 
a tendency to look upon the English nation as a race with cer- 
tain clearly marked inherited tendencies; as a race which, after 
the passing crisis of 1066, regained its old self and its former 
spirit, and slipped back into the groove from which it had been 
wrenched by a violent shock. It would be more correct to say 
that our type of political organism acquired its structure under 
the slowly felt influence of events and of ‘the physical and 
moral conditions to which the people as a whole was subjected. 
In other words, M. Boutmy (as becomes a Frenchman) is a 
believer in the machinery of government; even if he knew 
about Mr. Grant Allen, he would think very little of the theory 
of Keltism ; and he considers that the essential difference be- 
tween his own country and ours is that one of them happens to 
be an island. 

Anglo-Saxon society, which had in the eleventh century 
become so disorganised that its vital powers were well-nigh 
extinct, felt, at the critical moment, the salutary shock of a 
military, economic, and administrative revolution. Feudalism, 
on the Continent, was the result of alodial tenure, of a gradual 
and natural disintegration of the State, or of a series of spolia- 
tions submitted to by a helpless sovereign. In England it was 
a system imposed by the will and under the direction of a 
victorious prince, who had, and intended to retain, the upper 
hand. Consequently, in England, as in the Jerusalem of the 
twelfth century, you see the principles of feudalism consciously 
applied to the founding of new societies. By studying these, a 
recent writer has observed, you avoid the confusions and anoma- 
lies which sprang up in wild times :—‘ we discern the plan of 
feudalism, as understood by its chief actors: its clean-cut theory, 
side by side with the imperfections which inevitably resulted 
from its application.’ M. Boutmy, however, is impressed by 
the fact that the feudal system in its full development was never 
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practically tolerated in England. In the first’place, no opportu- 
nity occurred for the creation of provincial satrapies. The great 
vassals, with their estates scattered over many counties, were 
from the first landlords rather than barons administering petty 
states of their own. Consequently, they were helpless as 
against the king ; and in this lay the strength of their order. 
Divided territorially, they were united in their interests ; and, 
because they were weak individually, as a body they balanced 
the royal power. Moreover, the feeling of solidarity which 
(because England is insular) had always been natural to the 
nation was assisted by an absence of separate provincial 
traditions, privileges, and interests—the result of the utter de- 
composition which characterised the Anglo-Saxon era. Be- 
tween 1215 and 1340 the people had been forced into making 
common cause with the barons, and an assembly had been set 
up, homogeneous and national to the core, ‘where class rivalries 
have been as rare as the conflicts of local ambitions’; ‘ while 
the French States-General have been nothing more than a place 
of meeting and contact for classes indifferent or hostile to each 
other, and for provincial delegates who with great difficulty 
raised themselves above the private interests of their consti- 
tuents.’ All of which explains how feudalism, which on the 
Continent was a centrifugal force, here showed itself—by set- 
ting all classes in opposition to an over-powerful monarchy— 
an agent of liberty. The system, in short, reduced to its logical 
utmost, became its own cure. 

So far we have nothing which might not be read in Hallam. 
But the comparison of our history with the French which M. 
Boutmy carries on throughout the book is extremely instruc- 
tive. Instead of a limited political aristocracy, they had in 
France an exclusive hereditary caste, poor from the multipli- 
cation of its junior branches, and therefore avid of privilege, of 
puerile distinctions, and of fiscal immunities. Before the fif- 
teenth century the swarming French nobles had managed, by 
their exemption from taxes, to cut themselves off from and 
become odious to the mass of the commonalty. The English 
barons from the very beginning formed a body of political 
magnates ; their younger sons were absorbed easily and gra- 
dualiy by the ranks below them; and this fact it is, says M. 

30utmy, which for more than two centuries ‘at once narrowed 

and raised the base upon which the aristocracy’ rested, and 
made possible the equality of all other classes. In this way 
political privilege, which the ill-informed Radical is accus- 
tomed to deride as unmeaning and unwarrantable, was (on the 
testimony of a foreign observer who is also a Liberal) ‘the 
foundation of civil and political liberty in England.’ 

In dealing with the knights and the burgesses, the local self- 
government of early times, the age of the Tudors, and the his- 
tory of the country gentleman, M. Boutmy is equally interesting. 
Perhaps the most valuable portion of his book is his treatment 
of the industrial era and of the generations immediately pre- 
ceding it. The two early crises of 1648 and 1688 were merely 
attempts, more or less successful, to start a political machine 
which had long been in existence. Consequently, attending 
them ‘we find neither the antagonism of classes at war with 
each other, nor the insatiable hatreds born of abuses too long 
endured, nor the grandiose theories of enthusiasts exasperated 
by a protracted denial of reform.’ The true revolution came 
later. The whole of the eighteenth century and the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth were taken up by a process of economic 
and social transformation. It was the double swing of a 
gigantic pendulum, the first movement of which developed the 
tyranny of the Whig oligarchy, humbled the monarchy, and 
reduced public liberty to helplessness. Then, by a recoil which 
since 1832 has become more and more marked, it ‘ attacked 
the supremacy of the aristocracy, aided by the vast but slowly 
moved forces of the commercial and working classes, and de- 
veloped a democracy which seems destined as time goes on to 
set its mark upon every institution.’ That it was the encroach- 
ments of the Whigs which first seriously disturbed our political 
equilibrium is generally admitted. The part played by the 
manufacturing class in the struggle—their early support of the 
oligarchs and their subsequent attack upon all aristocratic privi- 
lege—has possibly never been so well put as by M. Boutmy. 
He shows that about the beginning of the century there were 
really two nations in the State—two Englands, one of them 
rural, the other commercial : a division exactly fitted, it may 
be remarked, by the terms Barbarian and Philistine, which 
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Matthew Arnold used with a slightly different application, 
He is much too severe on what he calls the tyranny of the 
landed gentry, and on that ‘humanitarian Tory socialism’ 
which suggested the expedient of out-door relief. But he makes 
a decided point by showing that the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the justices of the peace, and their irresponsible management 
of county matters, were—not a relic of the middle ages but— 
a survival from the eighteenth century. And we can put up 
with a few hard words in our gratitude for what is really an 
admirable treatise. A nice sense of the ‘temperaments’ of our 
institutions, a full appreciation of the local atmosphere, were 
too much to expect of any foreigner. But to conclude, as we 
began, with Sir Frederick Pollock’s opinion : ‘ It is good for us 
to know what are the conditions that to a Frenchman of M. 
Boutmy’s stamp appear to have been the really decisive ones 
in our history, and which features have struck him as most 
characteristic.’ 

The translation, it is fair to say, has been very well done. 
The book deserved an index: which is the reason, probably, 
why it has not been given one. 


A THIRD EDITION 


A Girlin the Karpathians. By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
London : Philip. 

‘Some books,’ says Miss Dowie in one of her most daring 
flights of language, ‘are made to read and think about ; other 
books—the larger quantity—are made to read and think about 
something else all the time.’ This record of a journey to the 
Karpathians reads precisely as if it had been thinking of some- 
thing else the while Miss Dowie wrote. 

According to her own account, the author is an innocently 
deductive dreamer: and the description will do as well as 
another, since it is perfectly unintelligible. This innocently 
deductive dreamer, then, set her face steadfastly to go into 
Ruthenia because she knew—(the explanation is scarce satisfy- 
ing)—that ‘somewhere to the west of Kolomyja the country 
steals gradually upward and upward, and becomes the outlying 
slopes of the Karpathians.’ Kolomyja lies white and shining 
in the sunlight on a green plain beside the Prut. Miss Dowie 
reached it by a railway which goes into the country with a 
jangle of some great bell. At the station, using a lofty and 
contemptuous tone constructed on the spur of the moment, 
she got into a carriage and bade the man go on. So soon as 
she had clutched her belongings and clung to the carriage, they 
dashed down the rutty road into the blue night. The flatness 
of the landscape and the evenness of that same blue was broken 
only by an occasional poplar. Miss Dowie had time for a long, 
quiet laugh, and a sensation so delicious yet indescribable 
as no other experience has been able to produce. Men 
and hangels! Arriving at the hotel, she changed her lofty and 
contemptuous tone for one of immense dignity, spent an hour 
over tea and cigarettes, and went to bed, smiling in anticipa- 
tion of she knew not what. She was not long in knowing. 
Though the square had tucked itself in, though beneath her 
windows waverous footsteps and unsteady voices had fallen a 
prey to distance, sleep was not for her. Certain relentless 
insects amused themselves by ‘laying her out in plots and 
spots.’ But detail is superfluous, as she remarks at the end of 
a string of details—and if detail, surely a not very ‘tasteful’ 
comparison of her person to a landscape-garden. When she 
awoke the sun was filtering through the opal of a dim-gold 
June morning, and, like Swinburne’s strong sea-daisies, the 
houses basked and blinked their eyelids. After an inspection 
of the market, in the course of which she discovered that the 
Ruthenian peasantry wear Greek embroidery, Miss Dowie 
compared the Jews to high narrow shadows in a riot of sing- 
ing colours, and lunched. She ordered a bottle of Hungarian 
wine in a reckless spirit, bade adieu to the trappings of an 
average woman, soliloquised on the vestural advantages of 
man’s clothing, and drove off, remarking roomily, ‘To the 
mountains.’ Fate led her to the village of Miculiczyn (pro- 
bably so called to prevent its inhabitants from being deluged 
with correspondence), where she stayed a month, fleeting the 
time pleasantly enough, ‘not even having the luck to lose a 
silk handkerchief in a crowd.’ Meal-times were frequent and 
free. She bathed, and rode, and offered cigarettes to the vil- 


lagers. She watched the amiable painter play chess with the 
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postmaster, or visited the cottages under his escort. A circus 
and the reception of a poetical address from the schoolmaster 
cheated monotony, and when Olena cut off her finger Miss 
Dowie came with the ambulance, and was thenceforth rever- 
enced as a white witch. Towards midnight (after a solitary 
walk) she would bathe with only a moonbeam for companion ; 
and once at least, before seeking her haunted couch, she turned 
a vague blessing loose upon the night. From Miculiczyn she 
passed to Kosmacz, where a young man in the most faultless 
linens and the nattiest of kiptars intimated that the Pope’s 
house was vacant. There, in a room which seems to have been 
furnished with a chair, a ‘ what-not, and a bundle of hay, Miss 
Dowie held her court. In the garden she found some lettuce, 
unshipped her dagger in a second, and gloried in concocting 
salads. At Kosmacz, also, she suffered two million flea-bites, 
which she tried to pretend she did not mind. Next came a 
journey to Zabié, the ‘show’ village of the neighbourhood. 
Here our heroine was able to satisfy her national love for 
funerals ; here, too, she suffered nightly from fleas, whose acts 
and deeds she records in some seven pages, relating minutely 
the desperate use she made of coal-tar soap, after a failure to 
endue herself with an indifference that would run like acid in 
her veins, and after having recited enough mediocre verse to 
kill an ordinary human being. Since long looking at the green 
hills led her to yearn for the ascending of them, Miss Dowie 
set out thitherward on the finest morning of all time. All the 
pale iridescent blues and pinks and yellows of a pearl played 
down the long distances, and the valley, we regret to note, 
was drunk with sunshine. The wayside poplars had a silver 
twitter all of their own, and said things to Miss Dowie as she 
passed ; while in the hayfields the grasshoppers were going 
like a nail factory. Having lost her way and mistaken a sheep- 
dog for a bear, she climbed Howella, on whose summit she had 
an attack of blood fever. Being a woman, she had raced the 
last few yards. Being a woman, she had forgotten to take a 
flask, although she had a (silver) quaich, useless because there 
was no water. Being a woman, she set her house in order for 
to die, but recovered, rafted it down the river, and reached 
Kossow, where the local doctor and his sister entertained her, 
stayed her with imitation port and champagne of their own 
make, comforted her with plums, and poured forth oblations 
of fruit-syrup. At Kossow, in the course of an inspection of 
the wool-factory, she ‘ disillusioned’ the dear worthy people as 
to their taste in colours, albeit she ‘could sooner have cried.’ 
To disillusion is to admit sadly that another person’s brain is 
unhinged, the fancy disordered, the taste vitiated, groping, and 
at fault. Here for all practical purposes Miss Dowie’s journeys 
have ended. As far as possible we have told the tale of them 
in her own words. The illustrations do but little to assist the 
narrative, saving one, which is ‘something grand for the tired 
eye to rest upon’: it depicts Miss Dowie endued in vestural 
advantages, raising her hand to a ‘ flippant’ Tam o’ Shanter. 

Some sentimental wag has instituted comparisons between 
this book, of the one part, and 7rave/s with a Donkey and The 
Sentimental Journey, of the other. The likeness is, in the 
speech of Miss Dowie, ‘unobservable.’ Sterne, it is true, had 
six shirts, and Miss Dowie had three—(one silk and two pink, 
as she is at pains to inform you)—and each of them is a mighty 
poseur before the Lord. But Sterne had the most.elegant and 
dandified of artificial styles, while Miss Dowie’s resembles the 
consumptive lodger of her tale, who was wont to ‘sneeze’ 
farcically. Nothing is so remarkable in the 7rave/s with a 
Donkey as the originality of its reflections, but Miss Dowie’s 
are ‘not original that we know of. ‘In point of fact,’ as her- 
self hath it, she represents the egoism of Marie Bashkirtseff at 
5 st. 71b., and her ‘ philosophy’ is so fluent and cheap that one 
cannot but wonder if she did not buy it at something and 
elevenpence three-farthings a yard. Yet books have their 
fates, and the fate of A Girl in the Karpathians is a third 
edition. The following examination paper may explain this, 
and be useful to such boarding-schools as have adopted it as a 
supplement to the ordinary geographies :— 

1. What conclusions do you draw from the following quota- 
tions :—Dear Cracow !—horrid — absurdly — tasteful — since 
when—than whom—past where—and whose—like mad—Art 
secrets—art-curtains—/egere clothing—self-made colours—a 
native grace that is entirely foreign—a tomato-flash ? 

2. Whether is ‘ absolute’ or ‘ perfect’ Miss Dowie’s favourite 
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adjective? What is the perfection of absoluteness? And 
what the effect of the consciousness of absoluteness on a hand- 
loom? How was the Stmmung of a certain scene ‘owed to 
wool’? 

3. ‘From a little distance a path will appear as clear as the 
proverbial pike-staff. I ave often wondered what a pike-staff 
was.’ Comment upon the foregoing. 

4. On what occasions did Miss Dowie (1) say ‘ Hang it,’ (2) 
‘whistle unconcernedly into space,’ (3) ‘feel vaguely in her 
eight pockets for the merest remnant of cheek’? 

5. Who mistook Miss Dowie for a Russian princess, and 
how did she manage it ? 


SAINT JEFFERSON 


History of the United States. By HENRY ADAMS. London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Thomas Jefferson ranks highest after George Washington 
amongst the Fathers of the Republic. His country worships 
him, and her two great political parties strive to outbid each 
other in loyalty to ‘ Jeffersonian principles,’ faith in ‘ Jeffer- 
sonian democracy.’ Now, everything Jeffersonian looks best 
afar off. Consider his record as President, and you find that 
during his eight years’ reign he recanted every article of his 
creed, forfeited every claim to consistency, wholly recast his 
principles, and absolutely betrayed his party. In a position of 
‘more freedom and less responsibility,’ he had a horror of war 
and clamoured for peace ; but as President he reorganised the 
army, he built a fleet, he left the Republic on the verge of war. 
He had preached the fraternity of nations, and he ended by 
making every country the enemy of his own. He was a Sepa- 
ratist whose policy was dismemberment of the more or less 
United States, but he annexed huge cantles of territory and 
stiffened the central authority. He professed to be a true-blue 
Democrat—a representative disdainful of any policy which did 
not envisage the people’s will; but he lived to ‘bulldose’ the 
people, prostitute judicial administration, trample on popular 
feeling, wreck the country’s commerce, override her sacred 
Constitution, and infringe whatever rights he had upheld. Such 
was the personification of ‘Jeffersonian democracy.’ From 
which it is safe to infer that this elastic expression includes a 
variegated assortment of all the vices of Republicanism, past, 
present, and to come. 

To the complex personality of its representative no ordinary 
book would do justice, but Mr. Henry Adams has managed 
to compress an account of the eight years of Jefierson’s mis- 
rule into only four volumes of five hundred pages each. 
It was a grotesque figure, whether physically or politically. 
Americans are fond of quoting a Jeffersonian text which declares 
that ‘the least Government is the best Government.’ This 
usually means anarchy, and in some respects Jefferson came 
near the anarchial ideal. He ‘rode on horseback to the 
Capitol in overalls of corduroy faded by frequent immersion in 
soap suds from yellow to dull white’; his coat and waistcoat 
were always threadbare ; his old slippers, which served as his 
dress shoes, let in the light of day upon his democratic heels ; 
his linen ‘was very considerably soiled’; his hair was un- 
combed, his beard unshaven ; and four vols. (2000 pp.) are 
devoted to his two Administrations. And as his manners 
were boorish, so his instincts were democratic. Listen else 
to Mr. Adams: ‘If vested with political authority he could 
no more resist the temptation to stretch his power than he 
could abstain from using his mind on any subject, merely 
because he might be drawn upon ground supposed to be dan- 
gerous. . . . Armed with arbitrary powers, he used them with 
more freedom and secrecy than any other President ever did. 
His ideas of Presidential authority on foreign affairs were little 
short of royal. He loved the sense of power and the freedom 
from oversight which diplomacy gave.’ Moreover ‘he was 
sensitive, affectionate, and in his own eyes he yearned for 
love and praise as no other great American ever did.’ Another 
peculiarity was his contempt for minorities: he did not consider 
any minority ‘respectable’; he ‘could not persuade himself 
to treat with justice the remnants of that great party which he 
himself by opposition not more respectable than theirs had 
driven from power.’ 

We do not propose to trace Jefferson’s eccentric burlesque of 
government through the eight years of his own Administrations 
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and Mr. Adams’s two thousand pages. He, be it said, has left 
no stone unturned, no archive unsearched, in the pursuit after 
Jeffersonian trifles. He revels in quotation from the pigeon- 
holes of foreign offices, from newspapers, private correspon- 
dence—from everything that threw any light on the Great 
Unwashed. His style is sober, easy, lucid ; his methods are 
admirable ; his industry is prodigious. True, he interlards his 
pages with too copious extracts ; he devotes a disproportionate 
amount of space to the Burr conspiracy—an incident with little 
effect on domestic or foreign affairs; but on the whole his work 
is well balanced. His first part contains a succinct and instruc- 
tive account of the characteristics of the American people and 
the condition of the country at the beginning of the century. 
It is not long, however, before the great Virginian appears in 
the Presidential chair to inaugurate his policy of peace at any 
price and develop his ideal of small, disunited democracies. 
The Apostle of Peace soon showed great willingness to go to 
war—if he could do so in the shadow of a foreign ally—and a 
certain capacity for creating bitterness between nations. As a 
diplomatist he was like an infant in the hands of Napoleon, 
Talleyrand, and Godoy. He believed in the sincerity of 
Bonaparte’s Republicanism when the First Consul was laying 
the foundations of the Empire. He meekly allowed the French 
to wheedle Spain out of Louisiana, and then pass their bargain 
on to himself when Napoleon found that he could no longer keep 
it. Indeed, he was as wax in the Emperor’s hands. Of the Act 
prohibiting American vessels from trading with St. Domingo, 
Mr. Adams says that, ‘passed in consequence of Napoleon’s 
positive order communicated by the President to Congress 
as though to overawe objection,’ it ‘ violated the principles of 
international law, sacrificed the interests of western commerce, 
strained the powers of the Constitution as formerly construed 
by the State rights party, and, taken in all its relations, might 
claim distinction among the most disgraceful statutes ever 
enacted by the United States Government.’ By the time 
Jefferson reached the end of his second term he had the 
country thoroughly discontented. His Embargo Act, passed 
in secret session—at the bidding of an idol of the Democracy, 
who prevented the people from knowing what their representa- 
tives were doing for two whole months—was one of the greatest 
coercionist measures ever enforced. It armed the executive 
with odious, arbitrary, and dangerous powers, it paralysed in- 
dustry, it made commercial transactions criminal ; and those 
who tried to trade between different ports or States met with 
prompt punishment from the Jupiter of triumphant demo- 
cracy. The Man of Peace was unable to take part in the war 
(with ourselves) which his policy had made inevitable. He 
had departed for the highest place but one in the American 
hierarchy, and there he still remains. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


Marie-Louise, The Island of Elva, and The Hundred Days. 
By HUBERT DE SAINT-AMAND ; Translated by ELIZABETH 
GILBERT MARTIN. London: Hutchinson. 

Napoleon towers so majestically above all those associated 
with him in the last years of his activity that posterity is apt to 
forget that his marshals, his courtiers, and above all his wife, 
were something more than supers in the comedy in which he 
was the grand premier réle. To most of us Marie-Louise is 
but a young and well-favoured chorister who graced the hero’s 
pageants, but had no part in the real drama. ButjMarie-Louise 
was a woman, and the mother of that ill-fated prince who died 
while the sons of those who had defeated his father at Waterloo 
were wildly exciting themselves as to whether they should or 
should not make some change in the machinery for electing 
their House of Commons. Marie-Louise never loved Napoleon, 
says M. de Saint-Amand. The truth is that she was afraid of 
him, and preferred peace and liberty as an Austrian Princess 
to reigning as the tiger’s bride ; and, when Napoleon retired to 
Elba, to occupy himself (as he said to Sir Neil Campbell) 

with nothing but my house, my cows, and my poultry,’ the 

Emperor of Austria had but to resort to management to keep 

his daughter away. The Allies had not made up their minds 

as to Napoleon’s disposal ; and even Alexander, whose chivalry 
and nobility of character often ran counter to his political fore- 
sight, did not fail to hint to Marshal Macdonald that ‘ Elba 
or some other place would be assigned’ to him. This other 
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place might have been Corsica, as Napoleon thought; but 
tis far more likely it was St. Helena. If this be really so, 
the Austrian Emperor was justified from a political point of 
view in setting all sorts of barriers between his daughter and 
her husband. His own sentiments were even more unequi- 
vocally expressed than Alexander’s. ‘The important thing,’ 
he wrote to Metternich, ‘is to get Napoleon away from France . 
and God grant he may be sent very far.’ 

But Napoleon expected Marie-Louise and his son to follow 
him to Elba; and he considered himself cruelly used by the 
Allies (for he never reproached her) when he discovered that 
this was not to be. He consoled himself, it is true, with the 
society of the Countess Walewska and their son; while as 
for Marie-Louise, after the abdication at Fontainebleau she 
returned to Austria, arriving at Basle on May 2, 1814—the day 
before Napoleon arrived at Elba. On May 18 she took up her 
abode at Schénbrunn ; in the end of June she went to Aix-les- 
Bains ; there she met ‘a man on horseback wearing the Aus- 
trian uniform. He had but one eye; a black bandage hid the 
deep scar of the wound which had deprived him of the other.’ 
He was forty-two, she a score years younger; and he after- 
wards became what Mrs. Grundy is pleased to call her mor- 
ganatic husband. Napoleon’s wife, however, did not at once 
succumb to the charms of this middle-aged and battered 
Adonis: on the contrary, she began by rather disliking him. 
But her father winked at the intrigue, and her stepmother en- 
couraged it ; and in time Neipperg won. At Berne, after leav- 
ing Aix, she received a visitor whose strong point can hardly 
be said to have been devotion to the marriage bond. Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, was wandering about Europe, and she re- 
solved to see both Emperor and Empress of the French. In 
the September of ’14 she arrived at Berne, and, attired in a 
white muslin gown and veil, surmounted by a diadem consist- 
ing of a single row of diamonds, she visited Marie-Louise. 
They dined together, and after dinner the two grass widows 
sang La ci darem to Neipperg’s accompaniment. A truly 
marvellous performance ! 

While Marie-Louise was amusing herself after this fashion, 
Napoleon was discovering how shrunken his dominions were, 
and that Elba might well be a suburb of Paris. Evening 
receptions at which he made himself agreeable to the wives of 
his subjects—especially such as were young and pretty—soon 
failed to satisfy. At the first of them he spoke to every lady in 
the room, and asked her what her husband was; and in every 
case the answer was ‘A merchant, sire.’ He began to be sur- 
prised at the number of traders his islet contained, and pressed 
for more explicit information as to the nature of its commerce : 
‘merchant-butcher,’ ‘merchant-tailor,’ ‘merchant-baker,’ tripped 
glibly off the ladies’ tongues, and, farvenu as he was, Napoleon 
was disgusted that his court should be formed of such canaz//e. 
Then came the voyage to Cannes; that pathetic march of the 
little Elban army (of eleven hundred) from Grasse, where the 
four field-pieces which composed his artillery are left behind on 
account of the wretched condition of the roads ; and the meet- 
ing between Napoleon and the Fifth Regiment ; all which M. de 
Saint-Amand tells admirably. The Elban army and the French 
troops are halted not more than a pistol-shot apart—the Elbans 
and the old Guard with their weapons under their left arms and 
the points down. Amid profound silence Napoleon goes for- 
ward alone. ‘His legendary profile defines itself against the 
sky. ‘Present arms!’ is the word to the Fifth ; the guns are 
levelled, Napoleon advances, impassible as ever: ‘ Soldiers, 
do you recognise me?’ says he. ‘Voici votre général, voici 
votre Empereur,’ he adds, and then, after a few seconds, ‘Who 
wishes to kill him, Fire!’ Down go the muskets, and the men 
of the Fifth are kissing Napoleon’s hands, with tears and cries 
of ‘Father!’ He turns away: ‘C’est fini,’ says he: ‘en dix 
jours nous serons aux Tuileries.’ Had he continued to manage 
men as he did in that supreme moment when he walked up to 
the levelled barrels at Ponthaut, St. Helena might not have 
been averted, but Waterloo would not have been quite the end. 
M. de Saint-Amand follows him closely through all the wild 
time of The Hundred Days till you see him leaving Paris for 
Rochefort, where he becomes almost Micawberesque, and enter- 
tains the wildest hope of something turning up: till he has 
presently to claim the hospitality of Captain Maitland and 
the Bellerophon, with ideas of a villa in the neighbourhood 
of London. After Elba, St. Helena was the only possibility ; 
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and Talleyrand’s notion that Napoleon would end his days in 
peace at Fort George (in the kingdom of Scotland) did not 
commend itself either to the Regent or to Castlereagh. 

M. Saint-Amand’s book is full of interest, it is brightly 
written, and the translation is well done. As a contribution to 
serious history it does not claim a place, but there is plenty of 
room for it and for more like it. Napoleon’s career is so full of 
the marvellous, the drama was so interesting in itself and was 
played on so imposing a stage, that it is hard to sate the men 
of a less heroic time with detail. The Napoleonic legend is 
still too much beholden to state-papers and gazettes to take 
its true place in history. The comparison between Napoleon 
and Hannibal is close, and has often been made; but we 
must get further away from the Man of Austerlitz before we 
can say whether the better man was he who poisoned him- 
self at Nicomedia or he who only tried to poison himself at 
Fontainebleau. 


WAR 


War. By COLONEL F. MAuRICE, R.A. London: Macmillan, 


We have read Colonel Maurice’s War with the attention due 
to any work of his hand; but it has not carried conviction. 
Colonel Maurice himself has fallen a victim to that consterna- 
tion, to use his own words, which was the first effect of the 
breechloader in 1866. His whole argument turns upon the 
explanation of the tactical phenomena witnessed on the fields 
of 1870. There can be little doubt that these were abnormal. 
Men who had seen service on many different battle-grounds 
were unanimous in that opinion, and indeed it was but natural 
that on the first blush the appearances should have been re- 
ferred to the new arm. But riper consideration has shown 
that the breechloader was only partially responsible, and that 
there were other factors at work to whose existence Colonel 
Maurice seems, and is, indifferent. 

Thus : ‘It is upon the surface of the facts that the extreme 
loss of life suddenly occasioned at particular points by the 
effectiveness of the fire of the new weapons compelled the 
gradual abandonment of close formation of men, massed in 
dense columns or even in close lines’; but in the voluminous 
statistics since published there is no evidence to show that there 
were any cases of extreme loss—that is, of losses worse than 
those the armies of old had borne victoriously and without a 
murmur. Again: ‘Close formations either in dense columns 
or even in closed lines were gradually abandoned’ ; but the 
fact is that the employment of ‘ dense columns’ was never even 
contemplated, and their appearance on the two occasions when 
they were actually seen was due to mistakes in command. As 
for the ‘ closed lines,’ when they were employed they did better 
than any other formation, and to this day they are seen in 
Germany more frequently than any other fighting order. It is 
true that the Prussian columns ‘ instinctively scattered ’ under 
fire—but it should be remarked that they generally stood four 
deep, and never more than six, and that they cannot therefore 
be described as ‘dense’; and it is also true that the loss in 
officers was disproportionately great—but it has yet to be 
shown that either of these results was primarily due to in- 
tensity of fire, especially as the intensity, to judge by the 
Statistics of loss, has often been exceeded. The undeniable 
unsteadiness might with much greater reason be ascribed to 
(1) the hopeless inequality of the infantry armament—which 
compelled the Germans to cover sometimes fifteen hundred 
yards of open without returning an effective shot—and (2) the 
shortness of the Prussian service, which, under the condi- 
tions then obtaining, prevented the men from acquiring dis- 
cipline enough to face their losses without making answer. It 
is history that, once launched into the effective range of fire, 
the troops ‘were virtually beyond all control on the part of 
superior officers’ ; but Frederick the Great had already learnt 
the lesson at Kolin, and at Waterloo, when the Imperial Guard 
attempted the simple manceuvre of deploying out of column 
into line, the immediate result was heavier slaughter and more 
ruinous disorganisation than overtook the Prussian Guard in 
its famous storming of St.-Privat—slaughter inflicted, too, in 
fewer minutes than at St.-Privat it took hours. 

The truth is that the conditions of the Franco-German War 
were too unequal, and its duration was too short, to admit the 
deduction of any theory of fighting that can stand the test of 
time ; also that the uniform success of the Germans fatally 
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vitiated any value its teaching might ever have had, for in each 
succeeding action the assailants had less and less resistance to 
overcome, and had more and more experience to teach them 
how to overcome it. Assume for a moment an equal infantry 
armament, and note the probable effects. The field would 
necessarily have presented an entirely different appearance ; for 
at the first check the attacking side would have lain down and 
replied with a fire which would at once have reduced—and 
materially reduced—the accuracy of that it had to face. Sup- 
ports and ammunition would have reached it more easily ; 
and inasmuch as the undeniable skill of the staff generally 
arranged that both should be abundantly forthcoming, the 
necessity for those desperate advances it actually had to make 
good would never have arisen. The short-service soldiers 
might very conceivably have stood the strain which they fre- 
quently failed to do; but even then the new factor of monster 
armies—a factor made possible by the short-service system alone 
—to which the strategic changes in the game are primarily due, 
would have remained. Colonel Maurice’s assumption leads him 
to the conclusion that some form of ‘open-order’ fighting, 
and preferably that of Colonel J. H. A. Macdonald, is the ulti- 
mate solution of the matter; but all that need be said in re- 
spect of it is that the Prussian General Staff has come to one 
precisely opposite. Its fundamental theory of decisive attack 
is based on the principles of the close-order school, and any 
German manceuvre-ground will this year supply the proof. It 
admits no normal form of attack as an absolute, but maintains 
all forms to be only relatively good or bad. For the introduc- 
tory phases of an action the Red Indian style is the type to 
which our own Light Division approximated most nearly some 
twenty-five years ago ; but when the preliminary skirmishing 
has fixed the enemy’s position, and the gunners have done their 
work upon it, then the assault will be delivered in successive 
‘lines’ by troops set shoulder to shoulder and animated by the 
spirit which has hitherto made us unconquerable. 


OYSTER-CULTURE 


Oysters and All About Them. By JOHN R. PHILPOTs. 
Leicester : Richardson. 

Dr. Philpots’s object is to induce the country to embark on 
oyster-culture, as the national supplies have greatly diminished. 
But last winter played havoc in the parcs, and one company is 
reported to have lost £30,000, while others have been almost 
equally unfortunate. According to Professor Huxley, to whom 
the book is dedicated, there was some years ago a craze for 
oyster-culture, and vast sums were sunk in ventures that gener- 
ally ended in failure. No trustworthy estimate can be formed 
of the total expenditure, but enough is known to alarm the 
speculator. The fact is that oysters artificially reared are the 
prey of so many enemies that scarce any of the spat reaches 
maturity, while the young bivalves are injured alike by cold 
and heat. One needs to be told how to rear the spat easily 
and cheaply ; for if instead of one oyster in a million—or one 
in 1,114,500, as an eminent authority estimates—one in a thou- 
sand were to grow large enough for the table, the result would 
be satisfactory. The book, which fully merits its title, describes 
the anatomical structure of the oyster, sketches his history 
from the earliest times, and gives a summary of the legislation 
relating to his culture; while it has chapters on the measures, 
not always successful, adopted in England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, and America, to supply the constantly increas- 
ing demand for him. It is too large to appeal to the general 
reader, but it will be incomparably useful as a work of reference. 
Dr. Philpots, like many another writer of valuable treatises, 
would probably be surprised to learn how few are likely to adopt 
his advice to read him carefully. The art of compression is the 
last acquired by the tiro. 

Time was when a shilling would buy a larger number of 
oysters than any but a Vitellius dare venture to eat at a 
sitting. London, Dublin, and Edinburgh rejoiced in appa- 
rently inexhaustible supplies, at prices moderate enough to dis- 
turb the equanimity of this generation of buyers. Fifty years 
ago tenpence bought a hundred in the Scottish capital, where 
they now cost half-a-crown a dozen. Thirty-five or forty years 
ago a thousand millions a year were consumed in London, and 
that, at the current price of threepence a dozen, represented 
over a million sterling. In 1864 London received seven hundred 
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millions, and, as the price then stood at sixpence a dozen, the 
sum paid would reach a million and a-half. Mr. Henry Mayhew 
a little later calculated the number passing through Billings- 
gate at 495,896,000; and, despite diminishing supplies, the 
Colne Oyster Company alone still sends 11,200,000 every year. 
In the Firth of Forth the supply has dwindled from millions 
half-a-century ago, and hundreds of thousands twenty-five years 
back, to less than 5000. Yet oysters, like all so-called shell- 
fish, have a marvellous fecundity. Frank Buckland computed 
that a crab could reproduce his species at the rate of over a 
million a year, and the oyster is equally prolific. Prior to the 
careful oyster-cultivation in France, the fate that has befallen 
our natives seemed about to overwhelm their cousins, In 1847 
over 70,000,000 had their home on the bank of Cancale ; seven 
years later the number had fallen to 20,000,000 ; in 1860 it had 
shrunk to 10,000,000 ; soon afterwards the colony had disap- 
peared. In 1859 oyster-culture began in earnest, and matters 
speedily mended. Now oyster-growing is a lucrative business, 
and employs a large number of people. A single preserved 
parc, 650 yards long by 450 broad, has a stock of 4,000,000 ; 
but, thrown open to dredgers, the whole would vanish in a 
few years. In 1871-72 the yield of the French private parcs 
was computed at 10,000,000, while four years later it reached 
200,000,000. 

The oyster abounds in almost every sea, both tropical and 
temperate. In America the fisheries are estimated to be worth 
£2,500,000 a year, and yield a total of 22,000,000 bushels: a 
bushel of natives representing 1600 individuals, and one of 
Americans 300. The American trade has thus a total of 
6,600,000,000 ; and 53,000 men and 4155 ships are employed 
in it. New York is said to consume 900,000,000 oysters a 
year. Unfortunately, even the American supplies are dwind- 
ling, and a dearth is threatened. An English oyster has been 
computed to deposit 1,012,925 ova, and an American giant 
9,000,000, so that the supply of spat is abundant, and the only 
difficulty is to protect it until it reaches maturity. France and 
America send us large quantities, from 60,000 to 80,000 barrels 
being landed every year, chiefly at Liverpool and London. Our 
native supplies are falling off to a degree that excuses the 
ardour of Dr. Philpots. What they will be this year is un- 
known, but an official report states that only 37,869,770 were 
taken from our waters in 1889; and probably the late frosts 
have diminished even that return. The Scottish beds now 
yield but 250,000 a year, though the Newhaven dredgers alone 
were wont to count their victims by the million. What a con- 
trast is here with the chief region of oyster-culture in France, 
the basin of Arcachon, near Bordeaux, where the stock is said 
to reach 500,000,000, of which 30,000,000 come to this country 
every year! It is stated, however, that the late frosts have done 
great injury to the French parcs. Probably the foreign sup- 
plies reach 80,000,000 in a favourable season ; in other words, 
while our population has doubled and our wealth quadrupled, 
the oyster supplies—home-grown and foreign—are barely an 
eighth of those of half-a-century ago : a fact in itself sufficient 
to account for the increase in price. The demand is elastic ; 
and, though most people could eat ten times as many oysters 
as they get, too many get none at all. Dr. Philpots, however, 
is the right man in the right place, and his work should prove 
most helpful to the cause. 


EXHAUSTED NATURE 


Peachers and Poaching. By JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 
London : Chapman. 

Mr. Watson’s title is a misnomer. Only chapters one, two, 
and nine—and they but summarise the author’s previous dicta 
—deal directly with poachers and poaching. In the others Mr. 
Watson gossips not unpleasantly about badgers and otters, the 
flight of birds, snow foot-prints, nests and eggs, duck-decoying, 
and open-air topics of that sort ; and those who are not familiar 
with his work will find them excellent reading. Mr. Watson is 
unquestionably well-informed : though, sooth to say, he has an 
evil habit of dressing and serving his material over and over 
again, till one is almost compelled to believe, despite his many 
titles, that Nature and Woodcraft and Sylvan Folk and The 
Confessions of a Poacher, and the rest, are but a single book. 
For example, in a chapter headed ‘When darkness has fallen’ 
he has obviously re-written—and many sentences he does not 
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trouble to re-write—‘ The night-side of Nature’ as set forth 
by him elsewhere. Nor can the literary student feel any ex- 
cessive joy in his methods of making bulk and novelty. To 
illustrate our meaning it will be enough to refer to his long, 
pathetic-picturesque expansion of the story, versified by Scott 
and Wordsworth, of the faithful terrier-bitch that guarded her 
master’s remains upon Helvellyn for the space of some months, 
It is so extremely sentimental and imaginative that it tempts 
you to quote that sullen shepherd who, when someone asked 
him how the poor creature fed, suggested that as long as he 
lasted she dined. The suggestion is shockingly unsentimental, 
but it is not opposed to facts. It has often been shown that, 
urged by hunger, the most affectionate cat will lose no chance 
of feeding on her dead mistress ; nor are dogs one whit more 
scrupulous than cats. 

Mr. Watson’s treatment of other subjects creates the impres- 
sion that he is simply living on his capital. As an instance, 
take the badger, which—though Mr. Watson does not say so 
—has been allowed to increase wonderfully during the last few 
years, and is now fairly plentiful on the Cotswolds, in Devon- 
shire, and on the outlying Cheviots, to name but these of his 
haunts. Those who haveallowed him to breed would certainly 
add young rabbits to Mr. Watson’s list of his foods, and one 
of his most singular characteristics is his curious faculty for 
exactly placing a doe’s nest and down-digging to it. Before 
being done with fault-finding, we must add a word in respect 
of the carelessness with which the book was made. To say 
nothing of the English—which is far from Addisonian—the 
number of misprints is appalling. ‘Decision’ for ‘ indecision,’ 
‘times’ for ‘things,’ ‘ practices’ for ‘practises,’ are errors con- 
tained in a few lines on page 18, and the like of these abound all 
over the volume. Still worse is the author’s habit of repeating 
himself, as he does about salmon-roe on pages 15 and 193: an 
irritating kind of error that shows how rigorous he should be 
who reprints a batch of disconnected essays as a book. We are 
insistent upon these demerits of Mr. Watson’s because they 
do him vast injustice. The essay on ‘Couriers of the Air,’ or 
that on ‘ British Birds : their Nests and Eggs,’ shows what he 
can do when he is trying his best ; though even here he ad- 
vances theories that are open to argument. ‘It is found,’ he 
says, ‘as an almost invariable rule that birds which lay white 
eggs nest in holes as a means of protection’ ; and certainly this 
holds true of the sand-martin, the kingfisher, the sheldrake, the 
puffin, the stock-dove, and some others. But then the ring-dove 
in the fir-tree, the turtle-dove in the holly, have white eggs, 
and the ground-colours of the eggs of the wagtail and many 
smaller birds that nest on bank or hedgerow are white—are at 
all events much lighter than those of starling and jackdaw, 
both which love to nest in holes. Mr. Watson’s theory holds 
good as often as any yet advanced by ornithologists ; but 
Nature is nowhere more wanton-seeming than she approves 
herself in her distribution of colour. 

Mr. Watson has a deliverance about the otter on page 42 to 
which—as he repeats it word for word on page 182—we hoped 
he would adhere, till we came to page 244, where it is practi- 
cally contradicted. Firstly, you are informed that otters live 
mostly on fresh-water crayfish and eels—an opinion which is 
confirmed by otter-hunters and observers, and which, if gener- 
ally known, might help towards the conservation of an admir- 
able beast of chase. But at page 244 our author plays into the 
enemy’s hands by remarking that ‘the fishermen complain of 
the quantity of fish which the otter destroys,’ and that ‘trout 
are found dead on the rocks,’ while ‘salmon are there bitten 
in the shoulder but only partially eaten’: thus throwing up a 
case he had well-nigh established. But these contradictions 
are inevitable when you begin to write as though Nature were 
exhausted. 

STRANGER THAN TRUTH 
A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. By CAPTAIN LINDSAY 
ANDERSON. London: Chapman. 

Captain Anderson abounds in puzzles insoluble. Primd facie 
his book—with its blood and thunder, its murderous savages, 
its typhoons, and all such desperate delights—would appear to 
be chiefly addressed to boys. Yet on page 45 you are suddenly 
brought up with a round turn by a curious passage anent 
* Chinese fairies,’ which is distinctly unsuited vzrginibus puer- 
tsgue. And this is the more remarkable because in other 
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respects the story is absolutely free from naughtiness. Captain 
Gulliver (a happy title this) invariably addresses his officers and 
men with the pleasant diction of Captain Reece, commander 
of the Mantelpiece, and the wicked Irish-American Captain 
Rooney (possibly little Annie’s grandfather) so far forgets him- 
self as to yell at the ‘cursed Britisher’ on only two occasions, 
when he was, of course, ‘livid with rage.’ The dreadful word 
‘damn,’ to which the reader of contemporary fiction is fast 
becoming habituated, is seen not even in the mild old-fashioned 
disguise of d Puzzle No. 2 is of equal difficulty. Is the 
book for fiction or for fact? There is no preface to help toa 
solution, and the internal evidence pulls about equally against 
and for. The cruise is described as if it were ‘all true.’ 
Captain Anderson tells his tale after the bluff, straightforward 
manner that is accepted as right and proper; it is with due 
modesty that he relates his own share in the perilous exploits 
that crowd his pages, and the personal character of his nar- 
rative is maintained by his being constantly addressed as 
Anderson, here, there, and everywhere. 

And yet, like the old gentleman in 7he Red Lamp, you 
wonder all through the piece. Used White, the famous boat- 
builder of Cowes, to turn out a topsail schooner of ‘about 
two hundred tons’ with a speed of twelve or fourteen knots 
in a seaway with a topsail breeze? If so, why doesn’t he do 
it now, and cut out Fay and Fife and the rest of his rivals? 
Did he ever build a boat of ‘nearly solid mahogany’ 
that ‘cost as much as would build a good oak ship of ten 
times her size’? Why such waste? The prosaic Lloyd has 
no use for mahogany: he gives his highest class for teak 
and oak. And how did this dazzling craft manage with a 
‘main-boom one hundred and ten feet long’? The Ariadne, 
the biggest schooner-yacht afloat, with her 380 tons and 230 
registered tonnage, is but 138 feet long alltold; so the Lamon?'s 
boom, supposing her mainmast to be stepped well amidships, 
must have projected some fifty feet over her counter! Certes, 
these astonishing details at the outset make that performance 
at Tranby Croft toseem cool by comparison. How the Lamont, 
under every stitch of canvas, ran before the breeze—‘ flying 
through the water as if she were a thing of life being hunted to 
death’ are the thrilling words—how she ‘ struck heavily on the 
ground’ in attempting to cross a reef in heavy surf, which ‘hit 
her with sledge-hammer force as she lay fast’ upon it, and filled 
her mainsail, carrying away the main-sheet ; and how after 
three of these rollers she got over safely into the harbour be- 
yond without losing a single spar—all this must be read but 
not believed. But you have many a tale to which all this is 
literally plain-sailing. You shall read how the gallant captain, 
followed by his unarmed boat-crew, ran the gauntlet in a narrow 
pass ‘lined on both sides with natives armed with pole-axes, 
spears, huge knives, and many other death-dealing instru- 
ments’ ; how ‘a few short hours previously we were firing on 
these half-civilised beings, whose natures had now’been charged 
with the murderous passion for revenge’; and how the mur- 
derous passion was held in check by the ‘ cool, staring eye’ of 
our undaunted hero. There is a picture of this scene, the 
Chinese natives of Formosa being disguised; as negroes in 
waist-clothes and Tyrolean hats with feathers ; while the cap- 
tain and his crew are depicted in full man-of-war quarter-deck 
uniform, despite the fact that ‘Crimean shirt and trousers, 
cap, and canvas slippers were about all any of us had on.’ 
Most marvellous of all is the mode of capture of Chinese war- 
junks as devised by Captain Rooney (perhaps, after all, Annie 
was his godmother) ; but it wouldn’t be fair to give away the 
other captain’s tallest stories. For the whole book is eminently 
suited to those ‘children of a larger growth’ who like excite- 
ment, and do not care to bother if it is or is not ‘all true’ And 
if a second edition could be brought out without the nasty little 
bit already referred to, we do not doubt but that Tommy would 
pronounce it ‘an awfully jolly book’; and Tommy, to do him 
justice, knows his fare. 


THE TREATMENT OF DOGS 


Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease. By 
J. WOODROFFE HILL. London: Sonnenschein. 





This effort illustrates the truism that you may knowa subject 
well and write a shocking bad book about it. Mr. Hill’s failure 
is the more to be regretted as there is an excellent opening for 
the work he planned and meant to do. Doggy literature is 
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plentiful, and the professional breeder, as the sportsman, has a 
full choice of guides ; but the casual owner, who would keep 
his companion in good condition and spirits, finds it not easy 
to get a simple, practical, inexpensive handbook. It may not 
strike him that the most trustworthy counsels are hid away in 
fat treatises on sport, but he will speedily find out that the 
cheap and popular manuals are mere historical and anecdotic 
rag-bags or tracts on the duty of kindness to animals. 

Yet there is little pleasure in keeping a dog unless he be of a 
clear eye and a glossy coat, lively out-of-doors and hearty at his 
meals. In a general way you may do that by constant feeding 
and exercise, but you must also keep a sharp look-out for disease. 
Now, Mr. Hill has written an important work on Zhe Manage- 
ment and Diseases of the Dog, and professedly these presents 
are a cheap and handy version of the same for use ‘in time of 
trouble.’ To test their value from that point of view, turn to one 
of the commonest and the most troublesome of canine ailments 
—worms ; and this is what you shall find. Mr. Hill begins 
with a Latin list of twenty-four several sorts of internal para- 
sites ; but the symptoms described are as if all these were one, 
and these symptoms, be it added, are such as will never be 
observed till the disease is dangerously advanced. Under 
‘Treatment’ he simply gives a list of drugs, and remarks that 
he does not recommend a bolus of powdered glass or iron 
filings. For all that the innocent reader may know, turpen- 
tine may be harmless as calomel, and santonine as good as 
Kousso ; indeed, turpentine is given first place, as though it 
were the author’s favourite specific. Yet a recipe more dan- 
gerous is not used by the shepherd who thrusts an ounce of 
twist tobacco down his collie’s throat, and essays a nostrum not 
a whit less deadly to the worms than—if he chance to be of 
delicate constitution—to the collie. As this is a fair sample of 
the advice tendered in respect of other forms of illness, the 
amateur would as wisely call in Dr. Hornbook himself as 
medicamise his pet according to Mr. Hill. Nor, unless he 
have some particular reason for advertising Spratt’s biscuits, is 
there much more sense in what he says of food. Where only 
one dog is kept, table scraps will form as nourishing a diet as 
you shall find, and where these are not enough there is nothing 
better than oatmeal alternated with biscuit. But even here 
it is idle to lay down hard and fast rules, since dogs differ as 
much in taste and temperament as human beings, and what 
one fattens on another will not touch. Mr. Hill is better 
worth heeding on the question of grooming, and his strictures 
on them that produce a show-bench gloss by means of arsenic 
deserve unqualified approval. So, too, does his raillery of 
such as have a craze for washing. As a matter of fact, only 
two things are necessary to keep a dog’s coat in brilliant order : 
one is plenty of exercise, the other a proper brush. 

The rest of the book scarce calls for comment. Indeed, the 
rules of the Kennel Club and kindred matter appear to have 
been added merely for the purpose of making bulk. One of the 
most unsatisfactory chapters is that dealing with‘ points’; and 
this for the simple reason that, if you turn to it for the descrip- 
tion of a particular breed, you are as like as not to be dis 
appointed, as many are altogether omitted ‘through the author’s 
inability to obtain a recognised standard of points in connec- 
tion with them.’ When we add that this inability extends to a 
species so frequently described as the deerhound, it will be 
understood that we have good reasons for not recommending 
Mr. Hill his book. 

FICTION 

‘Harassed inwardly with distressing religious conflicts and 
outwardly with overwhelming material difficulties,’ the Rev. 
Haskett Smith, M.A., was brought into contact with Laurence 
Oliphant. Taking that eccentric being as his guide, he pro- 
ceeded to join himself unto the little colony at Haifa and then 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling. He had 
thus certain opportunities of acquainting himself at first hand 
with the theories and practice of Oliphant’s later days ; and the 
result in three volumes is For God and Humanity (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), reverently dedicated to the memory of his friend. 
It is of course a novel with a purpose, and you should have 
vastly preferred a plain, unvarnished account of Oliphant’s 
Syrian life by an eye-witness—an exposition by one in his confi- 
dence of the teacher’s aims and methods. And in Mr. Hasket 
Smith there is obviously the capacity for such a piece of work. 
But his novel is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring : it 
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is neither good fiction nor trustworthy biography. Cyril Gordon 
—that is to say, Oliphant—is the central figure, and certain 
marionettes dance about him as Mr. Haskett Smith is pleased 


to pull the strings. But he is ever far away from us, and some- 
times as little like real flesh and blood as any of his attendant 
dolls. Such interest as the story possesses is concentrated in 
him, for the plot is entirely without merit, and the descriptions 
of Syrian scenery and customs, though pleasant enough to 
read, are neither better nor fresher than those which abound 
in the most homely record of Eastern travel. Even an occa- 
sional murder fails to startle you into interest, and the clos- 
ing catastrophe only wins a smile. Oliphant being dead, a 
termination must be found for Cyril Gordon’s earthly career. 
The instrument of destruction is a mysterious virgin of mature 
years, who goes off her head and jumps into a pool. Gordon 
plunges in to rescue her ; but the insane spinster has been in 
love with him all the time, and, shrieking ‘Cyril, my beloved, 
you are mine,’ she throws her arms round his neck, and ‘to- 
gether they sank to the bottom of the pool—sank to rise no 
more.’ The effect is simply that of inferior burlesque. And 
Mr. Smith’s efforts at Oliphantese are not a whit happier than 
his attempts at sensation. Witness his suggestion concerning 
two ‘counterpartal spirits, that ‘the marriage consummated 
between them on earth might well be imagined with all rever- 
ence to have been formed and perpetuated in heaven.’ With 
regret it must be said that the book is a sorry failure. 

Written in Australia, printed in the fair city of Perth, and 
published in London, 7he Three Miss Kings (London: Heine- 
mann), by Ada Cambridge, is at any rate a monument of the 
solidarity of the British Empire. But it is more, for a plea- 
santer tale has not been told these many days. The picture of 
the three maidens—utterly uncivilised from the point of view of 
Mayfair, but ladies to their finger-tips and highly educated to 
boot—is one of the most delightful in recent fiction. Miss Cam- 
bridge writes of woman because she can sound the depths of 
Woman’s heart, and even Man, poor Man, may learn thereof 
when she is exhibiting her results. The father of these heroines 
was the second son of an English squire of old family and great 
possessions. He and his elder brother loved the same sylph ; 
they quarrelled, they met in a wood, a gun went off by accident, 
and the elder was slain ; the lady of their choice had given her 
heart to the handsome and passionate cade¢, and she went forth 
with him to a voluntary exile in Australia, where, under a new 
name, he tried to forget the brand of Cain. How each of their 
orphaned daughters marries her first love, how they all come to 
their own again, and how they are happy as all buxom virgins 
deserve—this Miss Cambridge tells in simple, direct, and pleas- 
ing English. With her men she is less successful : they have 
a touch of the lady-novelist. She must forget as soon as may 
be that men are divided into two classes : the one weak, foolish, 
vicious, and flaxen-haired, the other strong, self-willed, master- 
ful, black-browed, impeccable. Man is a trifle more composite 
than that—is indeed more composite than Woman herself ; and 
if our author will study him a little more closely there is no 
reason why she should not write a still better book than this 
one—good as this one is. 

John Horlock, the hero of Humbdling His Pride (London: 
Ward and Downey), by C. T. C. James, was a blacksmith, the 
illegitimate son of a Kentish squire. He loved ; but she loved 
a man of fashion who ruined her ; and John Horlock married 
her Gaughter. But ere that he had many vicissitudes : he was 
tried for murder ; he was condemned to death; his sentence 
was transmuted to penal servitude for life ; he was cleared after 
a few months; he invented something which made him a 
millionaire ; his father left him an estate ; while his enemies, the 
vicar and the doctor, killed each other. But the book derives 
the most of its interest from two subsidiary characters, farmers 
both ; Morrison, the one, is an old man,a model of all the 
virtues, afflicted with a querulous spouse, who, according to 
her husband, ‘ would grumble at ’em in’eaven for not having 
sent her to tother place’: the other, ‘long Willum,’ equally 
virtuous but more afflicted, because he can’t get the spouse he 
wants. Long Willum is not a loquacious person, and his ex- 
planation of how he came by some scratches is excellent. ‘ Bill 
Evans weer a-talkin’ ter-night, an’ as ’e wouldn’t shut oop, why, 
I mad’ ’im, that’s all.. I ope it mayn’t be nothink serus, but 
they took ’m ’ome in a cart, wi’ the blood a-runnin’ pretty free.’ 
The book, which is worth reading, is marred’ by some silly 
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sneers at the clergy of the Church of England. The odium 
theologicum has no place in imaginative literature, and that, we 
presume, is what Mr. James aspires to write. 

Helen’s Vow; or, A Freak of Fate (London : Sonnenschein), 
by the Earl of Desart, is a medley of sensation and silliness. 
With condensation and vigour the incidents might be effective ; 
but, spread out as they are, the want of grip and the looseness 
of construction which characterise the story are wofully ap- 
parent. The characters are inconsistent: changing ludicrously 
from evil to good, and vice versé. The story opens in Paris. 
Jack Dallas, a dissolute gambler—handsome, of course—has 
just returned from breaking the bank at Monte Carlo, to find 
that he has indirectly caused the death of three innocents—to 
wit, a youth, his sister, and her babe. Conscience-stricken, Jack 
meditates suicide ; and, having at considerable personal incon- 
venience supplied himself with four bottles of poison, he leaves 
some blackleg friends at supper, and seeks an adjoining room. 
There he slowly quaffs the contents of vials one and two, and 
is just raising the third, when the sister of two of the inno- 
cents and aunt of the third, who has climbed in at the window, 
shoots him through the head. Of course, ’tis impossible to kill 
the hero ofa novel in the third chapter ; but the wound—or per- 
chance it is the poison—-seems to have worked a moral change, 
and in the next chapter, a few years having meanwhile elapsed, 
he is Mr. John Ledger, a pillar of the State, ‘the philanthropist,’ 
and ‘the mirror of virtue and incorruptibleness.’ The avenging 
sister, too, has been metamorphosed from a quiet, hardworking 
woman to an outrageously beautiful widow with a French name 
and red-gold hair, and is still questing for an opportunity of 
accomplishing her vengeance. Ledger and she meet in the 
highest London society, which seems to be composed mainly 
of roués and foreign impostors—and an Earl ought to know 
and they love at first sight. They are wed, and immediately 
after the ceremony a rival ‘ blows the gaff, and their married life 
becomes unhappy as its record is tiresome. Mr. Ledger, hav- 
ing to remove two villains, goes about the matter in his own 
circuitous fashion. Borrowing a friend’s yacht, he invites them 
to a cruise, treats them hospitably for a week, lands at Ostend, 
picks a quarrel at écarté, and—inconsistent to the end—proceeds 
to fire in the air and, receiving his opponent’s bullet, to fall dead 
—at last! And the fair Helen, who has resolved to forgive, 
receives the news of his end, and dies also. Which is very 
good of her and very acceptable to you. 
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SECOND SERIES. 
Ready oe Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS T0 NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
‘Sir HENRY Ponsonsy is commanded by the QUEEN to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to HER Majesty.’ 
‘Nothing better could be wished for.’"—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 
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Crown 870. 30 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Corwen, Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His Excellency E. 
PHELPs, late American Minister; Professor JoHn Ruskin, LL.D.; RoBERT 
BROWNING, the Poet; A. W. KINGLAKE, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
MarTIN, K.C.B. 
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Crown 8vo. 20 Lilustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 


A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHAM How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 


a Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhyl and the Vale of —— 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of Bettws- “F -Coed, Trefriw, and Festini 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses 0 Aberystwith and Cardigan 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Llanberis, tna the Welsh 


LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
W. J. ADAM & SONS; W. H. SMITH & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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THE 
Religious 
Review of Reviews 


A Review for all Sects and Creeds 





Fllustrated. Price Sirpence. — Montbly 


JULY NUMBER. NOW READY 





CONTENTS 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


(With Portraits of the new Bishops of Lichfield and Truro.) 


UNDOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. 


THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(With Portrait of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Richardson. ) 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN. 


The Book of the Month: ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
By Dr. DAVIDSON and W. BENHAM. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
TOWARDS RELIGION AND CHURCH. 
Friendly Counsels. Recent Religious Works. 

KUENEN REVIEWING RENAN. ; 
THE WELSH RELIGIOUS REVIEWS. 


THE GERMAN, FRENCH, AND DUTCH REVIEWS. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


SOME LEADING ARTICLES. 


Assisted Education : Dr. Herman Adler. (Interview and Portrait.) 


1. By Dean GREGORY. Socialism and Reform. By J. B. KEENE. 
2. By J. R. DIGGLE, M.L.S.B The ‘Mayflower.’ By Lord HOUGHTON, 
Dr. Phillips Brooks: A Sketch. By Arch- The Cathedrals and the People. (Interview 
leacon FARRAR, D.D with the Dean of Norwich.) 
Women inthe Church. By Rev.C. MARTYN, | Christian Unity. 
D.D. The Jews of France. 
The ‘Anglican Claim to — Christianity. | Among the Slaves in Africa. 
By Rev. LUKE RIVINGT Christianity a Religion of Hope. By P. S. 
The President of ing Methodist New Con- Moxon. 
nexion. The Two Churches in South Africa. 
Christian Solidarity. By Dean CHADWICK, Sunday Rest inGermany. By Rev. G. R. W. 
What to Ses and Hear in London. ‘By Rev. SCOTT. 
A H. Bi RD, D.D. Pauperism is Curable. By Prof. ELY. 


_ SOM E PRESS NOTICES. 


The Rock says: The Re ligi ‘ous Rez ew of Reviews meets a pressing requirement 
of these a. > Ti he magazine should do much to widen the sympathies of the 
religious public, 1 to stre! gthen the bonds of fellowship.’ ‘The foreign reviews 
are represented by a an interestir 1g variety of matter.’ 

The Record says The publication is entitled to the support of Churchmen.’ 

The Christian Wor id says:—‘ From Cardinal Manning to the Chief Rabbi, and 
even Professor Hu ixley, all people taking an interest in religion are catered for.’ 

_ The Jewish Chronicle says:—‘ An adequate guide through this labyrinth of 
literature ; its success assured.’ 

The Eastern Daily Press says: “its 1 wide range and pe rfect tolerance constitute 

a strong claim upon the reading members of all sects and creeds who desire to keep 





abreast of curre nt religious thought. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—‘ Supplies a long-felt want.’ 
The United Service Gazette says :—‘To members of all sects and creeds it should 
prove indispensable.’ 
Literary Opinion says:—‘It reflects the leading lines of religious thought 
throughout the world, and fills a vacant place in periodical literature.’ 
The Queen says :- ‘OF « lecided interest and merit. 


The Lady's Pictorial says:—‘ Fills a decided want, and is a perfect marvel of 
cheapness. 
The Manchester Examiner says:—‘ Ought to find its way into every minister’s 


house in the country.’ 

The Elgin Courant says:—‘ The April number is the strongest and most interest- 
ing that has yet appeared.’ 

The Dublin. Evening Mail says: ‘On the whole, the extent and labour of 
selection cae represented is truly mz veil ous; and that it should be all procurable 
at the cost of sixpence is still more marvellous ; that it may continue to do so will 
doubtless be the verdict of a large circle of readers.’ eo 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
15 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


New York—INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide—CEORCE ROBERTSON. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1893. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON gs M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
ssisted t ry 
J. T. WOOL RY CH PE ROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeEpik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 
HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 
Place. Name. Marks. 
Third . . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar (Gazetted 13th Hussars) . . 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards). . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 


MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 18o1. 





Place. Name. Marks. 
HS. te lw tl CU A. Rowies 2... ect we ye SRE 
SUCCESSES aa -- 

Place. Name. farks. 

*soth . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 . Militia Compet. 

**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Hold Oh. « 1905 Militia Compet. 
gist . . Infantry—Mr.G.L. Paget .. . 7 365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8ist . . Infantry—Mr. F. C. Dobbs Sandhurst Compet. 


f “Qu alified for Commissions on 


mt... Ge itler man C adet A. Souter Re-examination at Sand- 


sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . hurst, July 1890 (only two 
/ sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
"Mr. C. Black .. , ‘ ‘ - Sandhurst Prelim. 


Lieut. Arthur a B eckett, Antrim Artille ry Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regime nt Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subj jects, after nine weeks’ resid lence only). 

The attention of Militia Offic ers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 

** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. 
Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chimin g Cc locks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 1 pp npuRc 
twp 79, QUEEN. STREET,” | EDINBURGH, 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, rez ady to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 


4s. 9d., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. ee iren’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 34. 5 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—I sadies’, 2 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


J/FAROLA 


&/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED), 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EpWAaRb Wess, Esq., Chairman. ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. 

. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYs, K.C.M.G.,C.B. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. ‘THOMAS Rupp, Esq. 

GILBERT Farig, Esq. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
For two years and upwards, ; 5 percent. per annum. 

One vear, ri 

Six months’ notice, 

Three months’ notice, . ‘ : > ne ws 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 

43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Switruin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 


Limited 
CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, F ‘ 


; . $2,000,000 0 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, 


: , 251,093 15 
RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 oO 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 5 


oooo 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON AnpR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 es for Three and Four Years. 
5 es for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
. ( Major-General F. Nepean SmituH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors U Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GErorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW S QUARE, EDINBURGH. 


botel and bydropathic 


Announcements. 


PPP PLD LDL LLL LDL DD LDL LDL IPD LDL LDL LLL IIL LLLP PLL DDD DDD 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


Vicroria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


‘PorTLAND Piace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


Ss GRAND CGANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 




















OOK’S EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW EXCURSION TO 

PARIS, 61s. Thursday, 16th July, Available 16 Days. Conducted Party, 

s Days Hotel, Carriage Drives, etc., 988. Excursion Trains, Edinburgh and 

Glasgow to England, on same date. Cheap Passages to America, Australia, S. 

Africa, etc. Information gratis, THos. Cook & Son, 9 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
See also ‘Where to Spend the Holidays,’ and ‘ Exct.,’ 3d. ; post 4d. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FAST EST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. ine 
(F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers—) ’NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, | 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ee ae £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . i ke Me “wee? x 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ : : , ee 16,848 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ‘ 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo JAmiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crasaig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
7 D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
‘he Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wnm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPA RTMENT. 


The gy is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTurEs, DeEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act aa TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





£505,000. 











PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


“CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons Recister, ANDO GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons RecisTER, 
Leaving London 
23d JULY, for27days. | 5th AUG., for 23 days. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ z.e., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
trip the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at mid- 
night. The Chiméborazo and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold baths, etc. 

( F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm or to West-End Agents, GrinpLay & Co., 
55 Parliament Street, 5.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO | 
CALCUTTA, . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 











MADRAS, : ‘ * | BATAVIA, . ; » 
COLOMBO, . ‘ ma BRISBANE, . . - 
RANGOON, . ‘ = ROCKHAMPTON, - 359 
KURRACHEE, ‘ fi ZANZIBAR, - . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAN D, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

& Co., 13 Austin-friars, E all Mall East, S.W., 

yRAY, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall } " 
a, pct SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag case 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “C OMPAN YS” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 





1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e 
DISHES, etc. . 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING, EXTRACT. 

Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 











The FIRST & P O Delicious in 
Manufactured in the Ow LS O 9 SUMMER for 
UNITED KINGDOM. er aX ROYAL APPOINTMHE ; NS BLANC-MANCE, 


N 
Has 35 YEARS’ CUSTARDS, FRUIT 








iene 2 m8 | A>) | TABLE-JELLIES, 
, wf othe | etc. 
Reputation for 4 5 SS | 
1, fs - ARS 
UNVARYING Se ge” S | A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE © MANUFACTURERS @=c@MieSe@H AND PURVEYORS |, oui nney 











of QUALITY. 








TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. | 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Ben’? Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
im) Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 


JUST RECEIVED, LARGE SELECTION 
LEEDS ART POTTERY 
BRETBY WARE | 





in Flowerpots and Vases. 






Magnificently situated. 

Bie Luxuriously furnished. 
eae “hi Turkish, Russian, and 
Sas other Baths. Ballroom, 
8! Billiard and Smoke Room. 
a Ornamental Grounds. 
gee, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


SEE WINDOWS. 





JOHN FORD & CO. 


39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
5 s 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderak. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. G A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG tas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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